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The Ground-Control Approach 


Five years ago as I was flying across the Pacific 
Ocean, I learned what it means to turn yourself over 
completely to another. We had left Anchorage, Alaska, 
and headed out across the Pacific toward Japan. For 
ten hours we had flown straight ahead on an even 
keel, when suddenly our plane began to “bank” (or 
lean sharply) to the left. Of course, we knew that that 
meant we were turning. The clouds through which 
we were flying were so thick that we could not see the 
tip of our wing from our cabin window, much less 
could we hope to see any land below us. After bank- 
ing to the left, we leveled off again and then, in a 
few minutes, we banked to the left again. Well, we all 
knew that if we turn to the left twice in succession 
we must be heading back in the direction from which 
we had come, and we knew that “home” was a long 
way off. 

I quickly inquired of a member of our flight crew 
what was going on and was told very calmly that we 
were preparing to land on the little island of Shemya 
by the ground-control approach. Again I asked what 
that meant, and I was told that when we had flown 
the required pattern the man at the radar control 


station on the ground would take control and bring 
us safely in. 

Our pilot still had control of his plane. He could 
fly it in any direction and at any altitude he wished, 
but he turned himself over to the man on the ground. 
Our pilot never moved his control stick or his throttle 
except as he was told by the man on the ground. Down 
through the darkness of the night and the impene- 
trable murkiness of the fog we came straight as an 
arrow and as true as a plumb line until our wheels 
touched the end of the runway, and we were safely 
on the ground. 


This is what it means to turn ourselves over to An- 
other who knows the way which we take and alone 
can bring us safely to our desired haven. This is what 
Jesus meant what he said, “If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me. For whoever would save his life, will 
lose it, and whoever loses his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s will save it.” This is God’s ground-control 
approach and it never fails. 


—PeTer K. EmMMons 
Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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GIVEN to your ORGANIZATION 








For Selling Forty-Eight 
Dollar-Bottles of M-K Vanilla 


All your organization has to do to have this wonderful 
new Marion-Kay 30th Anniversary genuine electric 
Drip-O-Lator coffee urn in your kitchen is sell 48 
dollar-bottles of M-K Vanilla! It’s the BIGGEST offer 
yet—a $40 value your organization can have for just a 
little effort. It’s so easy—just fill in the coupon 

below and start earning yours today! 


More than 42,000 organiza- 
tions have already done the 
same thing! Earning Drip-O- 
Lator urns this way is so easy 
you'll have one in your kitchen 
before you know it. Start now! 






MARION-KAY 
30th Anniversary 












CO CASH. Ship 60-cup Drip-O-Lator at once and 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) 
—______M-K Super Compound Vanilla; __--_M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor. Also include 
extra saleable flavors to cover shipping charges. Enclosed is our check or money order 
for $48. We are under no further obligation and will keep receipts from sale of vanilla. 


CHOICE OF 2 VANILLAS 


COMPOUNDED »--k Super Com- 
pound Vanilla (8 oz.) $1.00. Consists of 
10.7 oz. vanilla beans per gallon, .65 oz. 
clove vanillin, .02 oz. vegetable couma- 
rin, alcohol, propylene glycol, sugar, 
water. 114 times strength: at least 4 
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[[] CREDIT. ship 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) 


Vanilla; M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor and extra saleable flavors to cover shipping 


charges. We'll sell them at $1*each and send you $48 within 2 months. You will then 
send us our 60-Cup Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn. (On credit orders 2 officers must sign 





own names.) 





to vanillin, coumarin. 





Ist OFFICER ADDRESS 





PURE »-K Vanilla Flavor (6 oz.) 
$1.00. Consists of 13.4 oz. vanilla beans 
per gallon, alcohol, propylene glycol, 
sugar, water. 





2nd OFFICER ADDRESS 





MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC.— The House of Flavors 


BROWNSTOWN, INDIANA 


DEPARTMENT 8C 
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ts Great! 


*GREAT IN ITS PURPOSE 
*GREAT IN ITS THEME 
*“GREAT IN ITS FILMING 
*GREAT IN ITS VISION 


Premieres Early in 1953 


Ms TEXAS 


Oye The World's first Christian 
|| ~ Western Film. Available 
through experienced film 
representatives in your area. 






Crusade” 


The thrilling documentary 
film—in color—telling the 
story of Billy Graham's 

largest Crusade. P 









IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE! 
These films will enable you to make 
Soul winning a major factor in your 
visual education program for 1953. 















Write or Wire Directly to 
JTSilly Grahaw 
EVANGELISTIC FILMS, INC. 


2627 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 
Phone: ADAMS 3737 












SOUNDING BOARD 


Carlisle Presbyteens 
Send Clothing to Korea 


« In the November 29 issue of Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire I read your article, “Need- 
ed: Used Clothing,” which told of the 
need for clothing for Korean refugees. 
The “Presbyteens,” a group of young 
boys and girls [from] two Presbyterian 
churches here in Carlisle, had already 
completed a clothing drive for that pur- 
pose. Most of the clothes were sent to 
missionaries, but two boxes of children’s 
clothes were sent to my husband, a sol- 
dier now stationed in Pusan. 

The following is a direct quotation 
from [a letter from my husband] . 
written on Téanksgiving Day: 

“Yesterday I received two packages. 
One consisted of gifts which I couldn't 
open until Christmas—the other was a 
box of clothes [from] Presbyteens. On 
my way to chow, I took a sweater and 
a jacket with me. I saw a small lad, 
about two, with his brother, about 
twelve. The two-year-old was very un- 
derdressed. I went up to him. At first he 
was frightened of me, but his brother 
and I convinced him to let me put the 
jacket on him. It was quite a struggle. 
The little chap didn’t seem to know 
what to do with his arms. I finally got 
the jacket on him and zippered up. It 
was a perfect fit and he looked cute as 
a pin. . . . He was too little to say thank 
you, but his brother sure did. As I walked 
away, a little Korean girl who peddles 
cigarettes around the railway station 
came up to me and said, ‘GI, you num- 
ber one.’ Over here that means ‘You're 
the best.’ I felt a little foolish, because 
it’s the Presbyteens that are number one, 
not I. 

“Then I saw a mother with her child 
on her back. They were both very in- 
adequately dressed, so I gave the mother 
the sweater and said, ‘For Baby-san’ 
(Korean pidgin English for baby). She 
took it and said, ‘I sank oo; I sank oo,’ 
over and over again. She must have said 
it twenty times. I gave her the Korean 
equivalent of ‘You're welcome, and 
walked away. After I walked about 
twenty yards, I turned and looked back. 
She already had the child off her back 
and was putting the sweater on. There 
was a big crowd around her. If your 
Presbyteen group could have seen the 
tears of gratitude in that mother’s eyes, 
they would have felt more than repaid 
for the work they did. It really made me 
feel glad and sad at the same time—glad 
that my church sponsors such a fine 
Presbyteen group and sad that there is 
such a necessity for [relief] packages. 


” —Mrs. L. WM. BuRKHOLDER, JR. 
Adviser, Presbyteens 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


Mackay Series 
“When God Is Ow 
Strength” by Dr. John A. Mackay [P.L, 
November 1, 15, and 29] surely “speak 
to my condition.” If we who call our. 
selves Christians don’t keep saying this 
in our own way, over and over again, 
there w on't be any need for an “official 
magazine” or any “Boards” of our 
Church. ... 
—An Ex-Boarp SECRETARY 


« The articles 


Bombing Missions Contrary 
To Teachings of Jesus 


« “Every bomber crew meets for praver 
before each mission,” PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire quotes Dr. Stewart M. Robinson as 
saying after his tour of armed force 
camps [“Chaplains’ Leader Reports on 
World Trip,” P.L., November 1, p. 62]. 
Would not some of us who have been 
brought up in the Presbyterian Church, 
and whose families have been members 
for generations, be justified in leaving a 
church whose leaders approve conduct 
which is absolutely contrary to the teach- 
ings of Jesus? Do we sanction the mis- 
sion of one who goes forth to kill, even 
though the killing is incidental to the 
destruction of armaments, power facili- 
ties, railroad yards, etc.? . . 

—A PAcIFIst 


Let’s Have a Real 
Thanksgiving in °53 

« I would like to express to you my ap- 
preciation for the article on page 21 of 
the November 29 issue about “Christian 
Christmas Drive Begun for ’52.” 

On every hand I hear people com- 
plaining because the stores start Christ- 
mas exhibits and Santa Claus parades so 
early. Why, in our downtown section | 
had quite a time buying suitable table 
decorations and cards for Thanksgiving, 
Everything is for Christmas. Almost no 
one plans anything for Thanksgiving 
Day nowadays. . . 

We used to wait until after Thanks- 
giving to prepare for Christmas, and I 
don’t remember that any of us were 
cheated spiritually or in giving and re- 
ceiving gifts. Let’s start right now to 
campaign for a real Thanksgiving in 


—-Mrs. Henry F. WorFEL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Prayers for Peace 


« I want to thank you for publishing the 
“Prayers for Peace” [P.L., December 13 
and 27]. It seems to me it would be a 
good idea to have a prayer for peace 
which each one of your readers could 
pray every day until peace comes. There 
is great power in this. 


—LiiAn RANDALL 
Southampton, New York 
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Special Introductory Offer—To Make New Friends For Chilton Greetings 


ALL 3 BOXES OF FAMOUS ~+$} 00 


ANT an extra $50.00? Thousands turn 

spare hours into dollars through the fa- 
mous Chilton “Friendship Plan,” and you 
can, too. Special Introductory Offer guarantees 
you quick cash profits! 


Just think how surprised your husband will be— 
and how proud of you—when you show him 
the extra money that you have added to the 
family income! Here’s “found” money to help 
clean up bills, buy nice things for your home, 
clothes for yourself. It’s money earned from 
just a little spare time spent in friendly visits 
with friends and neighbors, showing them the 
exciting Chilton Everyday Greeting Cards shown below. Don’t 
miss this offer! It’s your big chance to join the Chilton family 
of spare-time money-makers, without risking a penny. 


CHILTON GREETING CARDS 


SELL THEM TO Y.OUR FRIENDS IN SPARE TIME — MAKE $2.00 PROFIT 


It costs you nothing to try the Chilton 
“Friendship Plan.” You can’t lose, your 
profits are GUARANTEED. ‘Simply 
send us your name and address and 
you'll receive 3 boxes of beautiful, as- 
sorted Chilton Everyday Greeting 
Cards, 44 cards in all. You'll say you 
never saw such handsome, colorful and 
original cards—such clever ideas, such 
warm and inspiring greetings. Show 
the cards to your friends and neighbors 
—everybody enjoys looking at these 
unusual creations. And they're such 
wonderful values that all who see them 
will want some for their own use. 
They'll want birthday cards, anniversary, 
get-well and friendship cards — cards 
for all occasions. Your cards will be 
bought up in no time and you'll have a 


profit of TWO DOLLARS for yourself. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER — YOUR PROFIT 
GUARANTEED 


We absolutely guarantee you this. 


profit. If you don’t make it immediately, 
you may return the cards and owe noth- 
ing. This special introductory offer is 
made to prove, entirely at our risk, 
that you CAN make money—we in- 
clude a free money-making guide to 
show you how. We know that once 
you see how easy it is, you'll want to 
go on and make $10, $20, $50 or 
more in your spare time—you'll want 
to enjoy a steady, year ’round income, 
just as thousands of others are doing. 
So don’t wait. Take advantage of this 
Free Trial Offer at once, Mail the 
coupon or write. 


120 Kingston St., Boston 11, Mass. 
1812 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


SIGN CARD 
IN 23K coun 
Paste] Parchments 


“ With 
Golden Signatures” 


each card i. 


Occasio, Bold! For 
25. ms. Box sells all 
The a 

14 go itt” All-Occasion 


Sells for $1.00, ing. Box 
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Sells for $1.00, 
*Trade-mark 
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Churches! Clubs! Write for our sure-fire tested 


fund-raising plan. A guaranteed method. 
es es ee ee ee ee | 





E CHILTON GREETINGS CO. ’ 
HB 120 Kingston St., Dept. PL-1, Boston 11, Mass. 4g 
1812 Roscoe St., Dept. PL-1, Chicago 13, Ill. rf 
Hi Please send me the three boxes of CHILTON § 
g Everyday Greetings described above on free ap- g 
: proval. I may keep them and pay only $1 plus ‘ 
mailing costs or return them at your expense, 

# 4 
Be Name... ..eeeeeereee padesdeosbesesseceees eenenecconsovens ~ &§ 
t Address......+++ 90000ses0ssesccccsscnosestenssonsusoncsesess & 
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MEDITATIONS 


Now Never Comes Again 


In the story of Paul’s imprisonment at 
Caesarea, one incident has to do with 
the universal human weakness of putting 
off until tomorrow what might be done 
today. The governor, Felix, and his wife, 
Drusilla, heard from the lips of Paul 
about Jesus Christ. But when Paul spoke 
about justice, self-control, and future 
judgment, Felix was alarmed and said, 
“Go thy way for this time; when I have 
a convenient season I will call for thee” 
(Acts 24:25). 

How often that is the response to every 
good intention, every high resolve. Go 
your way at the moment. When I have 
a convenient time, I will call you to me. 
There are some fine books I must read 
—when I have time. There are some 
letters to old friends I must write—on 
some free evening. I must get to church 
every Sunday—beginning the first of the 
year or perhaps during Lent. There are 
unchristian actions or attitudes in my 
life that ought to be corrected—but 
you've got to be practical and realistic. 
Perhaps Augustine was right in the 
prayer of his early days: “O Lord, make 
me good, but not just yet.” Each person 
can make up his own list of the good 
things to which he says openly or in 
his heart, “Go away for the moment. 
When there is a more convenient season, 
I will get around to this.” 

The message of the Scriptures surely 
is that anything worth doing is worth 
doing now. There is no record that Felix 
ever again gave his attention to the 
claims of Christ. A good impulse not 
acted upon promptly withers away and 
dies. When Jesus called Peter and An- 
drew to be his disciples, “They straight- 
way left their nets and followed him” 
(Matthew 4:20). To another who want- 
ed to follow him but first wanted to bury 
his father, Jesus said, “Follow me; and 
let the dead bury their dead” (Matthew 
8:22). There was an imperious note to 
the call of Christ. Those who heard him 
stood in a moment of time which had 
never been before and would never be 
again. As Paul wrote to the Corinthians, 
“Behold, now is the accepted time; be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation” (II 
Corinthians 6:2). 

There is another aspect of this story 
of Paul and Felix that is brought out 
more clearly in the Moffatt translation 
which reads, “When I can find a moment, 
I will send for you” and in the Goodspeed 
translation, “I will find time later.” Felix, 
like all of us, had plenty of time, but he 
used it on the wrong things. The next 


few verses indicate that Felix did see 
Paul many other times, not to learn of 
Jesus Christ, but to try to get a bribe 
from Paul to effect his release from pris. 
on. Felix, like all of us, had twenty-four 
hours of time every day. If he had used 
his time to listen to Paul tell of the 
story and the power of this new religion 
known as “the Way,” he might have been 
one of the outstanding Christians in the 
Early Church. Time can only be used 
once, and, if you use it for one thing, 
you cannot use it for another. Good in- 
tentions should never be put off until 
you have more time. You never will. If 
you don’t have time now for the highest 
and best, it is because you are using it 
for the wrong things. 

For the most important things, you've 
got to make time. The strange character- 
istic about time is that you can lose it, 
but you can never find it. You've got 
to make it. You don’t find time for 
prayer. You’ve got to make it. You dont 
find time to see your friends, “to trim 
the lamp of friendship.” You've got to 
make time for friends and friendships. 
You don’t even find time for church, for 
“the assembling of ourselves together” 
(Hebrews 10:25). You’ve got to make 
time for it. 

The convenient time is now or never. 
If you have an impulse for good, the 
time to act upon it is now. Our Lord 
said that if you were offering your gift 
before the altar and remembered there 
was something in your life which needed 
to be set right, you should leave your 
gift where it was and go at once to work 
out a reconciliation with your brother. 
In your relationship to Christ and the 
Christian life, there will never be a bett>- 
time than now, and this now never 
comes again. Arise and go. 


Scripture Readings 


Acts 24:24-27. A convenient season. 
Matthew 4:18-22. Straightway, im- 


First Day: 

Second Day: 
mediately. 

Third Day: Matthew 8:18-22. Follow me. 

Fourth Day: II Corinthians 6:1-10. Now is the 
day of salvation. 

Fifth Day: Psalm 
salvation. 

Sixth Day: Acts 9:1-9. This way. 

Seventh Day: Acts 17:16-21. Athenians spent their 
time. 

Eighth Day: 
thing. 

Ninth Day: Romans 13:8-14. Time to awake. 

Tenth Day: John 13:1-9. His hour was come. 

Eleventh Day: Hebrews 10:24-30. The assembling 
of ourselves together. 

Twelfth Dav: Matthew 5:21-26. First be recon- 
ciled, then come. 

Thirteenth Dav: Acts 8:26-40. Arise and go. 

Fourteenth Day: Acts 9:10-18. Arise and go. 


—LawnreNnce MacCout Horton 


116:1-14. Take the cup ol 


Ecclesiastes 3:1-8. A time for every- 
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SHOP TALK 


Last summer we sent associate 
editor Jim Hoffman to Pittsburgh to 
cover a summer school for Pennsyl- 
vania pastors. Jim returned without 
a story, and for several days did 
little but wander around mumbling, 
“Haroutunian, Haroutunian,” to him- 
self. This odd combination of sylla- 
bles, we knew, was not a charm or 
spell, but the name of a professor 
from McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary whom Jim had met at Pitts- 
burgh. The weeks went by, but Jim’s 
preoccupation with Haroutunian 
and his works remained. The only 
way to get it out of his system, we 
lecided, was to send Jim to Chicago 
to do an article on the man who 
had so mightily impressed him. 
Happy Calvinist (page 12) is the 
result. 





The fact that January 4 was New 
Life Sunday makes more pertinent 
the article Nomads or New Mem- 
bers? (page 9) by George E. Swea- 
zey. To record our estimate of Dr. 
Sweazey (above), we would like to 
quote from a recent letter by former 
Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson: 
“Few of us realize the consecration 
required to leave home and loved 
ones continually and spend days and 
nights in travel and endless meet- 
ings. George Sweazey and the men 
associated with him in the New Life 
Movement are God’s gracious gift to 
the Church. . . . In five years of the 
New Life Movement, our Church 
has received over 658,000 souls. . . . 
In six years over 300 new churches 
have come into being. . . . Let us 
continue to do our work as evangel- 
ists under the wise and humble lead- 
ership of George Sweazey.” 
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SEMINARY SUNDAY, JANUARY 11 


THE QUESTIONS PAUL DID NOT ASK 


The Apostle Paul, after affirming his faith that 
“Everyone who calls upon the name of the Lord will 
be saved,” put the case for missions and the ministry 
in a classic sequence of questions: “But how are 
men to call upon him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? And how are they to believe in him of whom 
they have never heard? And how are they to hear 
without a preacher? And how can men preach unless 
they are sent?” 


Those questions are as pertinent now as then. They 
must always be faced. There are still uncounted mil- 
lions who do not believe because they have never 
heard, and who have not heard because no one has 
been sent to tell them. 


But we also have other problems today. We have 
our millions who have heard but have not believed, 
and other millions who profess to believe but who 
do not know how to live their belief. We have 
churches all but overwhelmed by the greatness and 
variety of human need, baffled by the complexity of 
social problems and the rapidity of social change, 
challenged by an ever-present secularism and by the 
magnitude of competing and contending forces. We 
have doors standing open on every side that we 
lack the men and the means to enter. And we have 
tasks in our ministry that we hardly know how to 
perform. 


So there are other questions that Paul did not ask 
which we must ask—and answer: “And where will 
we find those whom we can send? And how must 
we prepare them for the work they are sent to do? 
And how can we support and sustain them when 
they are ready to go?” 


Here are three problems which are always well 
toward the top of the Church’s agenda of necessary 
business. At the heart of the answer, flanked on one 
side by the stewardship of life and on the other by 
the stewardship of possessions, is our great cause of 
theological education. In Presbyterian churches, Jan- 
uary 11 is Seminary Sunday, so this is an appropriate 
time to consider it. 


From the beginning of our organized life as a 
Presbyterian Church, we have insisted on an edu- 
cated ministry. At times there was great debate and 
controversy about it. When the need for men to 
evangelize the spreading frontier settlements was far 
greater than the Church could meet, it still resisted 
the demand of some to send out untrained men. The 
Church held tenaciously to its high standards and, 
whatever the temporary disadvantage, thereby con- 
tributed mightily to the spread of culture and the 
development of education through the formative years 
of the nation’s early life. Also, this gave to Presby- 
terianism a distinctive character, a quality of intelli- 
gence and stability, which is an essential part of our 
denominational tradition. 


In earlier days, ministers were often the only for- 
mally educated men in their communities. Many of 
them attained great distinction as scholars and educa- 
tors. The ministry was actually the first profession 
to insist upon formal standards of preparation. One 
after another, the other professions have fallen into 
line, most of them now under the compulsion of 
rigidly enforced legal codes. Furthermore, standards 
of education in nonprofessional fields and among the 
general public have been steadily raised. 


Today good high schools are present in almost 
every community, and a modern high-school course 
is almost equivalent of a liberal-arts college course 
a century ago. Colleges, universities, and technical 
schools are accessible to nearly everyone. As a result, 
the ministry is increasingly hard put to it to maintain 
a place, educationally speaking, anywhere near the 
head of the procession, and its standards of prepara- 
tion have had to be raised accordingly. 


Another important fact to keep in mind is that the 
task of the ministry has changed. One would hesitate 
to say that it is harder, for our pioneer ministers 
confronted conditions of almost incredible difficulty. 
But every circumstance of political and industrial 
development and social change has made its prob- 
lem more complex. In modern life, if the Church is 
to function effectively, its program must be varied 
to adapt it to an endless variety of situations; its 
ministers must have insight into a staggering array 
of problems and be prepared to interpret and defend 
its faith in relation to the philosophy and culture of 
our time. Yet, the central spiritual motivation of the 
ministry remains what it has always been. 


Theological education today, therefore, is under 
the same sort of pressure as other forms of professional 
training. It is no longer enough just to know the 
Bible and to have a faith to preach. Theological edu- 
cation has had to rediscover the Church as a world- 
wide enterprise of almost infinite variety but with 
an essential unity which must be increasingly realized 
in experience. It has also to discover the society 
within which the Church functions, to understand 
what that society does to and demands of the human 
spirit, and to come to grips with the question of 
how the essence of the gospel can permeate and 
master the culture of our time. And it has to be 
shot through with the true missionary spirit, the 
spirit of an adventurous and redeeming outreach 
into the whole life of the world. 


Our seminaries are alert to this challenge and 
aware of the responsibility it lays upon them. From 
every point of view, they are doing an increasingly 
effective professional job. And they are true schools 
of the prophets. They will do even better as we give 
them more adequate resources. They need the prayer: 
and deserve the support of every Presbyterian. 
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By GeorGce E. SWEAZEY 

We Presbyterians are facing a serious 
problem, and we have not made much 
progress in solving it. It is the problem 
of the members who move, and never 
re-establish an active church connection. 
This is reverse evangelism, with a ven- 
geance. It is the greatest source of loss 
from our rolls. It is estimated that there 
are 300,000 Presbyterians who are com- 
rletely cut off from any local church 
connection. We have enough absentees 
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to make up a thousand churches with 
800 members each. 

Other Protestant Churches are in the 
same situation. Most of them estimate 
that from an eighth to a fourth of their 
membership is AWOL. The Southern 
Baptists, in their 1952 convention, heard 
a report that 25.2 percent of their mem- 
bers are nonresident—22.8 percent of the 
city church membership and 30.5 per- 
cent of that in open-country churches. 


A strong evangelism program is the surest way to ferret out wandering Presbyterians, say Minnesota pastor Everett Delware, 
who has more than doubled his congregation’s membership (625) since 1949. Above, Mr. Delware greets the Warren Reyburn 
family, formerly Presbyterians in Chicago. Reyburns are happy exceptions to problem, did not delay in seeking church. 


Nomads or New Members? 


What can be done to reduce the ranks of Presbyterians ‘‘Anonymous?” 


This problem, which no doubt has al- 
ways been serious, has become sharply 
aggravated in recent years because of 
the unprecedented mobility of the Amer- 
ican people. From 1940 to 1947 more 
than half of the people in this country 
moved to new homes. One person in 
ten left the state where he had lived. 
Probably four of every ten members 
moved far enough to require a new 
church connection. This migration con- 
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tinues. Since 1947 a fifth of the Ameri- 
can families have moved every year. 

Presbyterians are not equipped, by 
traditions or methods, to deal with 
such a problem. Most churches operate 
on the assumption that they are minis- 
tering to stay-at-homes. 

The assumption seems to be that if 
a member should chance to move, the 
right thing to do could be improvised or 
skipped with no great loss. As Modera- 
tor Hermann N. Morse has put it, we 
have to learn to minister to a procession. 

Our practices have been pretty sadly 
revealed by the action of the General 
Assembly, requesting all churches to 
send the names and addresses of their 
out-of-town members with their annual 
report. In the several years this has been 
done, it has resulted in a vast number 
of re-established church connections — 
enough to justify all the work. But most 
of those whose names are sent have been 
neglected so long that there is almost no 
hope of finding them. Apparently the 
average church does nothing at all for 
its members after they move until the 
time comes to strike their names from 
the rolls. And what shall we say for the 
considerable number of ministers who 
note after the names of their far-distant 
members, “Please do not send on these 
names—they still make a pledge?” What 
can * © cay of a Church which puts its 
financial! interest above the spiritual wel- 
fare of its members? 

An authoritarian Church, like the 
Roman Catholic, does not have this prob- 


lem. Its members are assigned automat- 
ically to the parish within whose bounds 
they live. But the requirements of our 
Presbyterian Form of Government are 
not adequate—and not always of much 
help in our present situation. (How 
many know that a member who refuses 
to ask for a transfer may be forcibly dis- 
missed to another church—an unused and 
unusable provision, since no church 
wishes to receive those who come un- 
willingly?) Our solution will not be 
found by passing new laws but by build- 
ing up a new set of practices. 

In this we need not experiment. In- 
dividual churches have already worked 
out practical and highly successful meth- 
ods. Every church should know about 
them. Here they are, listed under the five 
critical points in the process. 

1. When members are received. Some 
of our churches are putting this into the 
vows required of new members, “I prom- 
ise, if I move away from this church, 
that I will immediately transfer my mem- 
bership to a new church home.” Ministers 
are taking pains to show new members 
that they are joining the great Church 
of Jesus Christ, to which the local church 
just happens to be a door. 

2. All of the time for all of the members. 
One minister reports, “I put in the church 
paper an article about why new people 
in our community should transfer their 
membership to us; the result was that we 
lost seven out-of-town old members who 
were getting the paper by mail.” When 
people are invited from the pulpit to 


bring their membership to a church, it 
will teach all who hear it what they are 
expected to do if they move. Such 
preparation can be given to church 
members through sermons and in the 
bulletins. 
3. When members move. Many pastors 
make a call as soon as they hear a mem- 
ber is moving—expressing regret but 
giving strong and pointed advice about 
finding a new church home. This can 
prevent that ruinous old sentimentality, 
“I love the old church too much to take 
my membership away.” 

There is a growing practice of having 
a “Service of Godspeed.” On a Sunday 
morning, members who are about to 
move are given an affectionate dismissal 
in the presence of the congregation. 
Something is said of the church’s grati- 
tude for them and its hope that they will 
find a new church home so that the 
spiritual fellowship will be unbroken, as 
all remain in active connection with the 
Church of Christ. A letter or card of in- 
troduction may be given. There is prayer. 

If moving members are given a letter 
of introduction which says something 
complimentary about them, they will be 
likely to take it to some church. Our 
Division. of Evangelism supplies for 
churches a Certificate of Introduction on 
a card which is attached by a perforated 
line to a card which asks for a letter of 
transfer. 
4. After members move. No one needs 
a church’s pastoral ministry more than 
members who are going through the 


How do wandering Presbyterians rejoin their church? Here are four examples 





House-hunting trip to White Bear led William and Marjorie 
Sell (with daughter, Susan) to church. Pastor heard of search 
through neighbor, called real-estate man to find out about 
Sells. Bill, a production analyst for Minnesota Mining Co., 
works in nearby St. Paul. He was Presbyterian in Marion, Ind., 
and in Chicago met Marjorie, a former member in Seattle, Wash. 
Couple had been away from home churches for twelve years. 
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Letter from former pastor took Mr. Delware to home of Mrs. 
Fannie Chandler, newly arrived in White Bear. Mrs. Chandler 
(with son, George) belonged to First Church, St. Cloud, Minn. 
On November 13, St. Cloud pastor Harry Dodgson wrote Mr. 
Delware about Chandlers’ moving. Mr. Delware called on Mrs. 
Chandler on November 22, and on December 14 Chandler family 
joined the White Bear church. A letter like this is unusual. 
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crisis of establishing patterns of living in 
a new home. They need very soon a let- 
ter from their former church about the 
great value for an active church connec- 
tion, and how to form it. 

Another letter, or perhaps a carbon 
copy of that one to the member, should 
go at once to some near-by church, ask- 
ing for attention to the member. If it is 
not clear which church is nearest, the 
clerk of the presbytery or our Division 
of Evangelism can be asked to forward 
the letter. 

It may require a series of letters. Many 
churches send advice about a new 
church home to all their out-of-town 
members near the beginning of Lent. 
The time comes, after a year or so, when 
a stronger letter may have to be sent. A 
heavy-handed legalism, with threats and 
denunciations, does no good. But the 
church law and the sorrowful necessity 
of suspending those who cannot be con- 
sidered active members, may be men- 
tioned. Affection and eagerness for the 
member's welfare set the tone. 

Some churches at canvass time send 
a special letter to absentee members, 
with a pledge card and envelope for 
reply. The letter urges those who are 
not returning soon to transfer their mem- 
bership and says, politely but pointedly, 
that if they do not transfer they will be 
expected to send their usual contribu- 
tion. 

5. When news of an absentee member is 
received. The morale of our whole 
Church is badly damaged by the num- 


from the First Church of White Bear Lake, Minnesota 


ber of pastors who make no acknowl- 
edgment when they receive word that 
another church’s member is living near 
them. “I am through wasting my time; 
[ wrote ten churches last year about our 
out-of-town members, and not one of 
them paid the slightest attention,” is a 
common attitude. There is some slight 
excuse in the fact that many churches 
never write such letters until their mem- 
bers have been gone so long that their 
addresses are dubious and their church 
interest deteriorated. These practices are 
common. 

The church life of a moved member 
may depend on what is done soon. All the 
enlistment forces of the near-by church 
should be set in motion. The pastor 
and neighbors should call. Representa- 
tives of church groups and _ activities 
should try to interest the various mem- 
bers of the family. Lay evangelistic 
visitors should come with a definite in- 
vitation to join. 

There is one big question—how does a 
church know when its members leave? 
In the average-sized church, the pastor 
will know most of them. In a large 
church, it is more difficult. Members can 
be trained to report when they or others 
are going to move. An every-member 
visitation can discover who has left the 
community. It is now standard practice 
for many sessions twice a year to go 
through the whole church roll, pooling 
their information about: (a) those per- 
manently moved, (b) those temporarily 
away—to whom the church should be 


showing some interest, (¢) those becom- 
ing inactive and needing attention. A 
mailing to all members can contain 
cards on which to report changed ad- 
dresses; and the post office, for a fee, will 
give addresses to which mail is being for- 
warded. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE now sup- 
plies news of addresses which are 
changed on its subscription list. 

Speed is of the utmost importance. 
When plants are moved, the longer the 
roots are in the air, the less chance there 
is for the transplanting to succeed. The 
same is true of people. They are most 
open to an invitation during the transi- 
tion period. Nonchurch habits in a new 
community are quickly formed. Secular 
interests crowd in and church interests 
lose ground with every week that passes. 

If we do not think the Church is im- 
portant, or regard it as an optional inter- 
est for Christians who happen to go in 
for that sort of thing, perhaps we need 
not get too much excited about our de- 
plorable inefficiencies in caring for this 
growing problem of moving members. 
But if we believe that a Christian’s life 
cannot be normal or complete or secure 
outside the Christian fellowship, if we 
believe that God put the Church on earth 
to give blessings which cannot be had 
without it, if we believe that our nation 
and our world need above all strong and 
devoted churches—then we Presbyterians 
will have to work out a sweeping reform 
in our dealings with displaced Presby- 
terians. There is no more pressing 
emergency. 








An invitation from a White Bear elder brought the Robert 
Adamses to membership in November, 1950. Bob Adams (with 
wife, Carol, and son, Bill), a chemical engineer, came to St. Paul 
in 1949 to work for Minnesota Mining. His first boss was White 
Bear elder Dr. James Hendricks. When the Adamses decided 
to live in White Bear, Jim Hendricks asked them to attend 
church. Bob formerly was a Presbyterian in Carlinville, Tl. 
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Pastoral call on member who rented rooms was the step that led 
John and Janet Ostberg (with family setter, Penny), to White 
Bear church. Mr. Delware made call in 1949 when the Ost- 
bergs were looking for a house. Their landlady told Mr. Del- 
ware that Janet was a Presbyterian, and asked the Ostbergs 
to drive her to church, Janet’s membership was in Dixon, IIIL., 
although family moved in 1944 to St. Paul, where she met John. 
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Joseph Haroutunian of McCormick teaches 
young men to love God, study hard, preach 
truth, and enjoy being human. 


By JAMES 

Amid the throbbing life of workaday 
Chicago, McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary stands as a haven of high thoughts 
and gentle living. On a particular morn- 
ing several years ago, however, the 
tranquillity of the quadrangle lawn was 
disturbed by a spirited tussle between 
two dogs. the pets of faculty families. 

As the altercation warmed into some- 
thing more than a playful bout, and 
friendly yaps were replaced with omi- 
nous growls, onlookers became fearful 
lest the animals should injure one an- 
other. Several persons tried without suc- 
cess to separate them. 

Finally there came a bullet-headed 
little man who looked and walked like a 
retired wrestler. Sizing up the situation, 
he let out a bellow of authority, and 
started for the mutts. 

The wrangling canines paused, caught 
a look at the advancing peacemaker. 
Yelping with terror, they disappeared 
from the campus, never to return. 

Like most student tales about their 
professors, the foregoing story has prob- 
ably been embellished with the passing 
semesters until it bears only a remote 
resemblance to the factual incident 
which originally inspired it. Neverthe- 
less, it is illustrative of several facets of 
the man who routed the dogs—Dr. Joseph 
Haroutunian, professor of systematic 
theology. 

It speaks for the student feeling, 
shared by those most eloquent in his 
praise, that Joe Haroutunian is a hard 
grader, a demanding teacher you'd bet- 
ter not try to bilk with an ersatz under- 
standing of his courses. The story sug- 
gests, too, that Joe, although a properly 
“absent-minded” professor with his head 
customarily in stratospheric heights of 
learning, can sail into a mundane prob- 
lem with vigor and dispatch. And one 
can readily see the viewpoint of the dogs, 
for Joe is an exceedingly forceful per- 
sonality whom even the foolhardy would 
hesitate to cross. 

By the way, this cavalier business of 
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shortening Joseph Haroutunian, Ph.D., 
D.D., to “Joe” has ample precedent. Asa 
janitor friend says, “He's the kind of man 
you just naturally call Joe,” and almost 
everyone does it. 

That drum-roll of a name is Armenian. 
Joe grew up, the oldest of four children, 
in Marash, Armenia, then Turkish terri- 
tory. His father was a seminary professor 
in the Armenian Evangelical Church. 
Even as a youngster, Joe Haroutunian 
exhibited unusual degrees of initiative 
and resourcefulness. During World War 
I, Armenian Christians were slaughtered 
in great numbers by the Turks who ruled 
their land. When Joe was twelve years 
old, his family were refugees, hiding 
from the Turks in a village far from 
home. 

Joe still remembers the moonlit night 
he heard his mother crying in his father’s 
arms. The whole family was sleeping on 
the roof, a common custom during the 
tropical summer in Armenia, and the 
parents thought the children were al- 
ready asleep. 

“It’s not the danger of the Turk,” Joe 
heard his mother say. “That I can face. 
But seeing our children go hungry, get- 
ting so thin. .. .” 

Joe’s father tried to comfort his wife, 
but there wasn’t much to say. “If only 
there were some way to get a message 
out of here,” and he named a wealthy 
person in a town some fifty miles away, 
through Turk-guarded territory, whose 
money could find a way to help them. 

“At that point,” Dr. Haroutunian now 
says, “I began to have daydreams of 
singlehandedly saving my family. I had 
a lot of gallant dreams in those days— 
delusions of grandeur.” 

Next morning Joe forged a note in 
what he fondly thought was his mother’s 
hand. He went to the marketplace and 
sought out a traveling peddler his family 
knew. “Here’s a note from Mother—she 
wants you to take me along with you 
today.” 

The man inspected the paper suspi- 





ciously. “The writing’s not so good,” Joe 
explained. “She wrote by moonlight, last 
night on the roof. She said you could 
hide me in your cart back of your wares.” 

Somehow the boy convinced the ped- 
dler and was smuggled through to the 
rich friend, who saw that food was sent, 
not only for the Haroutunians, but for 
the neighbors who were concealing 
them. Twelve-year-old Joe had braved 
the barbarous Turk, and made good his 
“delusion of grandeur.” 


He makes things happen 


By now it has become axiomatic 
with Joe’s friends that when Haroutunian 
takes a case, things happen. When he 
was still a student, one of his classmates 
received what Joe considered a raw deal 
from the school. Joe stormed the heights 
of administration, convinced those in 
authority that they had acted on in- 
sufficient evidence. His friend was rein- 
stated. 

More recently he was at a _ social 
gathering where a girl in her twenties 
was being teased about still being single. 
Now Joe, like many another happily 
married man, can’t resist acting like a 
missionary for the wedded state. So he 
ambushed the girl and with a directness 
that left her breathless, gleaned a rough 
outline of the kind of man she admired. 

Joe wrote to a former seminary stu- 
dent of his, then living in Pittsburgh, 
and told him there was a girl living in 
New York he'd better meet before he got 
much older. He followed up this letter 
with others until, six months later, the 
couple finally met. Joe was best man 
at the wedding, and his friends are now 
expecting their second child. 

When we see a man in the same pro- 
fession his father practiced before him, 
we may suspect that following his 
father’s footsteps was the path of least 
resistance. But Joe Haroutunian found 
his work independently. He did not start 
out to be a teacher of theology; in fact 
he was thirty-five years old when he 
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“Let no one tell you. . . .” 


came to this work. He was, like many 
educated youth in the 1920's, inclined to 
look down his nose at religion. Science 
then was the thing, and for a man who 
wasn't much interested in God, but 
loved his fellowmen, medicine was a 
likely field. 

So Joe came to America and enrolled 
in a premedical course at Columbia Uni- 
versity. But before he was through, his 
intellectual curiosity had overflowed the 
bounds of his studies. Joe switched to 
philosophy, found himself nearer home, 
but still not entirely satisfied. In the pur- 
suit of philosophy, he studied the major 
religions of mankind. He found the sub- 
ject fascinating, but felt that he had cov- 
ered so wide a field that his understand- 
ing must be pretty superficial. Why not 
take one of the religions and go into it 
with real thoroughness? And why not 
choose the religion of his own people, 
Christianity? 

As Joe proceeded into his field of in- 
quiry, the truths to which his father had 
given his life began to make sense—the 
deepest sense, in fact, of anything the 
young philosopher had studied. Still 
Christianity was for Joe mostly just an 
intellectual “discovery,” until he came 
to the works of John Calvin. This was it 
for Joe Haroutunian. Through Calvin’s 
writings he saw himself as the “sinner” 
of New Testament teaching. His own 
conversion to Christianity was sealed. 

But his devious way to theology 
teaching was far from completed. His 
first thought now was to become a 
pastor. After taking his degree at Colum- 
bia, he moved to neighboring Union 
Theological Seminary. He finished the 
three-year divinity course, then went 
back to Columbia for two more years, 
taking his Ph.D. in 1932. 

After ordination in the Presbyterian 
Church, Joe had tryouts in several pul- 
pits, but was never called. He concluded 
that Americans didn’t want an Armenian 
for a pastor. Looking back, he is now in- 
clined to think it was not his nationality 
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“Let’s not get excited. .. . 


that worked against him, but his high- 
powered vocabulary and his foreign ac- 
cent, which by now has all but disap- 
peared. The combination must have 
made heavy demands on any congrega- 
tion trying to follow his thought. 


He is a born teacher 


His failure to find a church is probably 
just as well, as it turned out. Although 
he would likely have made a good 
pastor, Joe is a born teacher, seemingly 
designed for the work he is doing. But 
first he was to sharpen his skill with 
teaching at the collegé level. For eight 
years Joe taught Biblical history at 
Wellesley College. In 1940 he came to 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Joe’s classroom practice is something 
for students to write home about, and 
many of them do. Each class session is a 
performance. His exuberance and vigor 
make his presentation a vehicle on which 
theology rides as on the back of a lion. 
“Now and then he soars over our heads,” 
one student says, “but I'll tell you this— 
no one ever goes to sleep on a Harou- 
tunian lecture.” 

He generally comes to a class looking 
the pattern of sartorial perfection. But 
as he warms to his subject, he works into 
what one student called “a partial strip- 
tease.” His coat hampers his animated 
gestures—so off comes the coat. Presently 
he unbuttons his collar and pulls down 
his tie. A little later he rolls up his sleeves. 
Shattering chalk over his trousers, he 
assails the blackboard as though it were 
a hated heresy. By the end of the 
lecture, he’s thoroughly dishevelled and 
has to retire to re-groom for the incoming 
class. 

He usually starts with well-intentioned 
notes laid on the podium. But soon he’s 
left podium and notes far behind. He 
strides across the front of the classroom, 
charges the aisles to spear home his 
points to individual students. He doesn’t 
try to inhibit his Ph.D. vocabulary, but 
has acquired a mastery of American 
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“It is a tremendous concept. .. . 


slang which adds humor, clarity, and a 
sparkle of incongruity to his speaking 
style. 

Joe has a good name for punctuality 
in arriving at his classroom—once marred 
when he found an ancient work on 
theology in his attic and became so en- 
grossed he never showed up for his class 
at all. But the trouble usually comes in 
at the end of a lecture. Not infrequently 
he’s so wound up in his subject that he 
runs well over his time, and the students 
for his next class are stranded in the hall 
until Dr. Haroutunian comes back to 
the world of clocks. 

Two years after coming to McCormick, 
Joe met Helen Halsey, daughter of Pro- 
fessor Jesse Halsey, also of McCormick. 
Helen had been teaching school on Long 
Island, New York. and came to the 
seminary to be with her parents. 

Joe and Helen met in January, were 
married in June—something of a strategic 
achievement for Joe, all things con- 
sidered. Helen admits that when she first 
met Joe, she thought him a bit out- 
landish. His booming voice, his expan- 
sive gestures, and uninhibited laughter 
were rather shattering to a girl reared 
with the traditional Anglo-Saxon reserve. 

Then, too, Helen became the object 
of some rather pointed attentions from 
several students at the seminary. These 
young men may have imagined Dr. 
Haroutunian as the sort of wool-gather- 
ing intellectual who would be a pushover 
in this kind of competition. If so, they 
were compelled to rethink their position. 
Joe set forces in motion which put his 
opposition to rout. Helen avers it was 
a true-life case of a girl’s being swept off 
her feet and carried away—which is just 
the way we'd imagine Joe Haroutunian 
would operate. 

Although a late-comer to domesticity, 
Joe is now a rock-ribbed family man. 
Three generations of students have 
grinned at the little professor wheeling 
a baby carriage around the campus— 
pushing the handle with one hand and 
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Under tutelage of daughter Sophie (9) Dr. Haroutunian takes piano lessons. His 
sons, Joseph (7) and Peter (2), and Mrs. Haroutunian mark his halting progress. 


talking vivaciously to the baby with the 
other. The first baby in the carriage was 
Sophie (now nine); next was Joseph 
(now seven); the most recent was Peter, 
who is now toddling around the campus 
under his own power. 

Joe’s hobby is music (if you asked 
him, he'd say cooking too, but Helen 
declines to comment). He used to be 
quite a baritone, almost bursting the 
bounds of amateur status. While teaching 
at Wellesley he sang in the first American 
production of Gluck’s Alcestis, taking, of 
all roles, that of the priest. Now he per- 
forms chiefly at the record-player, his 
favorites Beethoven and Bach. 

Like another celebrated _ baritone, 
Bing Crosby, Joe is a holdout against 
television—never, he declares, will a TV 
receiver cross his threshold. His children 
try to make him out the meanest dad at 
McCormick, but Joe won’t budge. This 
even though, on his own telling, he likes 
cowboy movies, and his idea of a perfect 
evening is to fall asleep over a detective 
story in a Pullman berth. His attitude 
toward TV is a token of an over-all dis- 
trust of “gadgets.” We're in danger of 
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becoming too dependent on technologi- 
cal tricks, he feels. And he suspects 
that these ingenious devices sometimes 
introduce more problems than they solve. 
“My wife buys an appliance,” he com- 
plains, “and has to spend more time 
learning to run the thing than it would 
take to do the job by hand.” 

But he’s no fanatic on the point. He 
wasn’t above using the automatic washer 
when his wife was ill and he had to run 
the house and supervise the children 
singlehanded. That experience was a 
minor revelation. “I never dreamed 
there was so much work to do around a 
house,” he confessed to Helen. 

“In some respects,” Helen says, “Joe’s 
the most naive of men. The children are 
constantly wangling things from him 
that he didn’t intend to yield. But they 
know his authority, too—once his word is 
laid down, it’s the law.” 

In another sense, this most naive of 
men is a man-of-the-world. He knows 
how people feel and think as dis- 
tinguished from what they say they feel 
and think. He can help the ministers-to- 
be in his classes find their way through 


the mysterious, half-barbarous labyrinth 
of emotions that lies beneath the every- 
day acts of human beings. 

“One of the hardest things to do,” he 
tells his classes, “is to be simply human. 
People are always trying to be more or 
less than human, and, either way lands 
them in a mess. 

“I remember a girl when I was teach- 
ing at Wellesley—she came to me for 
sympathy about a predicament she'd got 
herself into. She tried to excuse herself 
by saying, after all wasn’t she merely 
being human? I said of course not, be- 
cause she wasn’t using the very thing 
that distinguishes human beings from 
animals—her intelligence and ability to 
choose her acts.” 

But for ministers, Joe believes, the 
temptation is more likely to be that of 
trying to be more than human. 

“Here’s what happens all too often: A 
boy comes from a family that’s pleased 
with him for choosing the ministry. He 
spends three years in a seminary where 
everyone assumes that his vocation is 
the most important in the world. Then 
suddenly he’s dumped out in a society 
where many people don’t take him very 
seriously. If he’s at all sensitive, he 
realizes that in the eyes of many he’s a 
luxury, an ornament. He meets someone 
who says, in words or in attitude: “You're 
an intelligent young man—why are you 
wasting yourself in such a panty-waist 
profession?” 

“In a desperate desire for status, he 
dons the stuffed shirt and starts acting as 
though ministers were somehow better 
than common men; in conversation with 
laymen, he talks as though all his opin- 
ions were right because he’s a minister. 
He’s trying to be more than human, you 
s2e, to compensate his injured ego.” 

Joe himself is about as “simply 
human” as he could wish. It would be 
hard to find a man more unself-conscious, 
more unconcerned about the impression 
he makes. On one occasion, while read- 
ing a paper he had written, before a 
group of theological colleagues, he 
looked up at his audience in an ecstasy 
of appreciation and beamed, “Isn’t that 
wonderful!” The audience burst into a 
roar of laughter and applause. As one 
man later remarked, “Only a person of 
real humi-‘ty could have zot away with 
that.” 

It's a good thing js-’: that way— 
bumptious, irrepressible. For some of 
his convictions are the kind tha: another 
man would keep to himself. For example, 
what he thinks about death. 

Perhaps it’s significant that a man who 
takes such keen delight in living—a 
friend remarked that whenever he eters 
a room, everyone in it feels a littie more 
alive—has done a lot of thinking and 
writing about death. A book of his, Lust 
for Power, deplores our fad for putting 
death in a category of things that just 
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aren't talked about. Every normal person 
has, he argues, a natural and ineradicable 
unwillingness to die. In earlier times men 
were not ashamed to bring their feelings 
out in the open long enough to develop 
some rational attitude—religious or other 
-_toward death. Today we call it a 
“morbid” subject and suppress our 
inevitable emotions. Thus our subcon- 
scious fear of death and sense of outrage 
at the shortness of life build, year by 
year, into a growing—though usually un- 
acknowledged—desperation. Normal de- 
sires then tend to become pathological 
lusts—culminating in the lust for power— 
as men unconsciously seek to compensate 
for the brevity of life. 

Some find the book shocking, others 
disagree with its central thesis. But no 
one can read it without adding a bit to 
his understanding of himself and _ his 
contemporaries. 

As might be guessed, Joe is nearly 
devoid of personal ambition. He’s happy 
where he is, has no designs of becoming 
president of this or director of that. The 
closest thing he has to a goal is eventu- 
ally writing a magnum opus. It will be a 
book on the Holy Spirit, a subject he 
feels has not had its due in theological 
writing. 


Joe’s teaching and writing complement 
each other well. A couple of years ago 
Joe was impressed with the number of 
questions students asked about Europe, 
its theology and human problems. He 
became convinced that the second-hand 
answers he gave weren't good enough. 
Accordingly he drew out his savings, 
borrowed on his insurance, and took off 
to scan the European scene for himself. 
Once there, he found that his fame had 
preceded him—via his books. The red 
carpet was rolled out for him at the Old 
World’s theological capitals, and he had 
enriching conversations with Barth, 
Brunner, and other big-name churchmen 
on the continent. 

A few of Joe’s theological ideas have 
caused some to place him as “neo- 
orthodox”—that current trend in theology 
which re-emphasizes the ancient doctrine 
of sin, and is skeptical of mankind’s 
chances of improving his life on this 
sphere. But Joe doesn’t like being called 
“neo-orthodox.” He doesn’t care much 
for “schools of thought”—they tend to be 
misleading and divisive. But if he must 
be labeled, it’s very simple, he says. 
‘Tm a Calvinist and a Presbyterian.” 

Anyone who has ever heard Joe 
Haroutunian remind Presbyterians of the 
first question in the catechism—that 
“man’s chief and highest end is to glorify 
Cod, and fully to enjoy him forever”— 
knows that Joe really lives that admoni- 
tion. He is completely convinced, and 
convinces others, that adoring and en- 
joying his Maker is man’s highest pur- 
pose. 
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Daughter of Snorting-Leopard, the 
witch doctor, stirred the embers and 
began her story: 1 feared my father; I 
feared him more than did my brother. 
He was older and did not know how my 
mother feared my father’s wrath. Broth- 
ers are not shocked when a man beats 
his wife or scolds his small children. Is 
it not a man’s privilege as head of the 
family and clan to instill fear in the 
hearts of lesser folk, his women and 
children? 

My earliest memory is one of fear. 
I can never forget the sound of my 
mother’s sobs nor how I tried to cling 
to her when my father was angered and 
beat her. Mother's cries pierced my 
heart and made my blood run cold. 

I do not remember clearly the time 
nor place when I first recognized my 
father. Rather, I have the feeling of 
always having sensed his presence. The 
air we breathed seemed to belong to 
him; the water we carried from the cool, 
vine-covered spring was for his drinking 





periences of «cs African girl. 


SnortingslLeopard 
Was My Father 


The daughter of an African witch doctor tells her story 


By ESTHER D. HORNER* 
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gourd; the baskets of food we lugged 
on our backs from forest gardens were 
primarily for the steaming bowls of del- 
icacies we served him as he sat with 
village elders in the palaver house. We 
had enough to eat from the common 
dish in my mother’s mud and thatch 
kitchen. We led our own lives as women 
and children with sparkling moments of 
fun and song. 

But our tales and songs could be in- 
terrupted at any time by the demand- 
ing thunder of my father’s voice. When 
he called, his summons could not be 
disputed. Whatever my mother was do- 
ing was no longer a matter of any con- 
sequence. The squash seeds she was 
cracking scattered to the ground; chick- 
ens squawked at being brushed aside 
from the doorway; the long log she 
kicked as she stepped from the fireside 
swayed back and forth under the big 
black kettle so that red sparks mingled 
with the curling white steam, and always 
a baby toddled screaming after her. 


*A former Preshuterian missionary, the author based this story on the true ex- 
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Who could doubt my father’s power? 
Certainly not his wives and children nor 
the people of our village, nor even the 
whole clan, for my father was known 
as one of the most powerful men of our 
tribe. So I cannot say we did not re- 
spect him; our fear and respect were 
one. We dared not lift our eyes when 
he was near. 

When my father was a young man, 
he became known as an excellent hunter. 
The darts of his crossbow, tipped in 
deadly strophanthus, were more sure 
than ordinary darts, although they 
looked like any others to the untrained 
eye. Tailed with a triangular piece of 
leaf and almost as slender as a needle, 
they pierced the flesh of many an ante- 
lope, monkey, and wild hog. The secret, 
people said, was not the darts nor even 
his natural skill as a marksman but the 
powerful medicine he carried. Only he 
i that medicine. He had obtained 
it from a distant sorcerer of particular 
renown, and so it was more effective 
than the usual knotted weeds or bent 
twigs his brothers used. Men coveted 
this medicine, offering goats, even wives, 
to learn his secret. As is the way with 
young men, my father became very 
proud, and he never divulged his secret. 

When, one day Snorting-Leopard (for 
that was my father’s honor name) was 
able with dried meat to buy a white 
man’s powder gun, he rejoiced. Now he 
knew he surpassed all others in his clan. 
As evidence of his ambition to become a 
great warrior, he made public oath be- 
fore the fathers of the town that he 
would not marry until he had slain a 
man of the Bakembe tribe, the tribe 
most feared by our own. The night he 
made this vow, they say, the town 
danced in the white moonlight until the 
first call of the guinea fowl. Snorting- 
Leopard would avenge the deeds of the 
enemy. Secretly, while other youths vet 
danced, he sneaked aw ay through the 
jungle he knew so well to the hut of 
the sorcerer whose advice had already 
brought him all his power. 

“Go to the grave of your grandfather,” 
he was advised. “Slay a goat as sacrifice 
to his spirit. Let the blood run over 
your hands on the grave. This done, 
make a small fire on the grave using 
twigs from the obang tree and leaves 
from the shrub near the grave. Let the 
smoke from the fire pass through your 
hands, then take water from the stream 
in a gourd—one never used before—and 
sprinkle first one hand, then the other, 
allowing water to fall on the grave, 
quenching the fire. Thus will evil in- 
fluences be banished and your enemies’ 
secret formula no longer have power 
over you.” 

Snorting-Leopard did as he was told, 
but the new medicine was kept secret 
from all men. He ordered women of the 
village to prepare a huge war feast to 
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which only warriors were invited. 
Women and children were barricaded 
in their houses during the eating and 
dancing, for the men wore their cere- 
monial dress. Following this ritual, 
Snorting-Leopard took his powder gun 
and crossed the forbidden river to the 
land of the Bakembe tribe. When he 
returned in proud triumph to his village, 
he danced and sang the songs of a vic- 
torious warrior. People of surrounding 
villages heaped gifts at his feet. With this 
wealth he purchased his first wife. 

My father’s renown as a medicine 
man grew with the years, for people 
recognized his power to communicate 
with the spirits of our ancestors which 
were thought to be all about. Only a 
few were believed to have this power 
to transmit blessings and curses to the 
living. Thus my father became a priest 
of the Um® cult, and later of the Ngé 
cult, and, I hang my head in shame, it 
was always rumored that he killed and 
made a blood sacrifice of his own mother 
in order to become a priest of the Ngé. 

I remember clearly my father’s medi- 
cine kit, a cylindrical box made of bark, 
smoked black from many ceremonial 
fires. I never touched nor went near it, 
for no woman, child nor even an un- 
initiated man was allowed to look upon 
cult objects. If this happened, the of- 
fender would fall victim of the dread 
cult sickness. His body would be cov- 
ered with ulcerated sores. Sometimes 
the victim would die suddenly of poison. 
Until a goat or chicken was sacrificed 
to the sacred object and the patient 
sprinkled with its blood, the malady 
would not disappear. 


HESE things I feared. How often 

in my childhood when I had 

been disobedient or bold was 

I threatened by my elders with 
the words, “The Ngé will eat you.” I 
learned early to avoid certain foods. No 
woman ate wild pig because its voice 
was like that of the Ngé. Fish were ta- 
boo, because the most sacred Um cult 
objects were found in the river near our 
village. People who kept all the taboos 
of the cult faithfully were assured that 
their lives would be blessed; they would 
enjoy good health, bear many children, 
receive riches, and be successful in hunt- 
ing. But the spirits are capricious. It is 
difficult to know when an innocent per- 
son may be tricked into breaking the 
taboos, and so life was an endless ritual 
of appeasement. 

My father’s patients never died from 
his treatments, so I was told, but they 
frequently died in groanings and crying 
when the evil spirits refused to leave 
their bodies because they had not con- 





*Um cult and Nge (pronounced un-gay) cult: Basa 
names of animistic secret societies. The dominant 
religion of Central and South Africa is animism. 


fessed some broken taboo. The sick were 
carried from distant towns to my father’s 
forest huts, or he would be summoned 
to nearby villages. I often saw him car- 
rying his ceremonial mask and skirt of 
animal tails, his medicine kit over his 
shoulder, gourds of charms and medicine 
at his side, his spears in hand. Those 
who came to him march past my eyes 
now like the tormented spirits they 
were. 

Sometimes the patients were unable 
to tell what forbidden food they had 
eaten; sometimes they never knew. Per- 
haps someone had cursed them with 
disease because of jealousy, or maybe an 
evil-possessed unborn child had _trans- 
mitted to a little brother or sister the 
strange malady. My father’s first ques- 
tion would be, “Have you met with one 
who wields the evil spirit?” If the patient 
failed to recover, it was because his 
family had withheld the needed infor- 
mation so the proper cleansing ceremony 
could not be performed. 

When Daughter - of - Three - Forests, 
who was to become my mother, was 
fourteen years old, my father took her 
in marriage for twenty goats, three ivory 
tusks as tall as she, and her weight in 
dried elephant meat. This was a high 
price in those days, but she was very 
beautiful. She was my father’s four- 
teenth wife and was to become, in later 
years, his favorite. From the day she 
entered my father’s village she cooked 
his food, and many a delicious steamed 
pudding she set before visiting chiefs. 

My mother’s dress was a black bustle 
that she made of string twisted from the 
fresh leaves of the swamp palm dyed in 
ore slag. Her leaf aprons were some- 
times red from the powder of the red- 
wood tree. These red aprons she wore 
to dances. 

My mother bore nine children. Seven 
of them died in infancy or at birth, but 
she lived to see many grandchildren of 
her own and of the other wives of her 
husband. I loved my mother deeply. She 
taught me things a girl should know. 
She never allowed me to go about visit- 
ing in strange houses nor to journey 
away from the clan when I was small. 
Mother’s byword was “Misfortune or bad 
luck, you hear it from behind; good 
fortune, reach out toward it.” With 
these words she frequently blessed us 
children and the babies of women of 
the village. Because I feared my father, 
I transferred all affection to her. 

At night my heart often pounded 
with fear. So many things could happen 
to children in the dark. There were 
owls, thought to be witches, which could 
fly off with the hearts of sleepers. We 
cuddled close to our mother at night. 
Once she awakened us suddenly; we 
sat up in bed and saw her stirring the 
fire. The lively flame lighted up the en- 
tire room. My mother did not speak. 
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Our eyes followed her as she pounded 
the center pole of the house with her 
mortar stick. The fresh flames cast leap- 
ing shadows on the brown mud walls of 
the cozy kitchen. My brother seemed 
to dance up and down in his bed, but 
it was only his shadow, for he was sitting 
as frightened as I. A mother hen in the 
far corner clucked her annoyance; 
sleepy little chicks nestled more closely 
under her feathers. Presently we heard 
the flurry of the wings of an owl from 
the rooftop, then a sigh of relief from 
my mother. In the silence I could hear 
only the light rattle of the night breezes 
on the dry thatch roof as my mother 
put down her mortar stick and crept 
back to bed. She had kept away the 
evil witch, come to carry off the heart 
of a child as it slept. How like my mother 
to do that. 

At this time I was “as big as your 
wrist,” as we say, which means that I 
was somewhat past ten years old, not 
very mature but before long I would 
go to my husband. The marriage price 
had been arranged when I was small. 
I was to be a wife of an important chief 
who had numerous other wives. 

One day I came from play and con- 
fided to my mother that I had a strange 
longing to go to school. I told her that 
the white man who had come to our 
village the year before and talked about 
God had returned to a neighboring vil- 
lage that day and asked people to send 
their children to school. The kindly 
man had talked in our own language, 
not the foreign language of the gov- 
ernor. School was a new word for me 
and I laugh now when I remember how 
I tried to explain to my mother what the 
children had said. But I was sure she 
— understand. 

‘an I go? Can my brother and I go 
re ther? Just a little while? To see?” 

My mother said nothing; she went 
right on shelling peanuts. I spoke louder 
to be sure she understood. 

“Close your mouth, foolish child.” 
She spoke ste rly ina strong voice. “Are 
you not the child of your father? He 
would rather see you torn apart by 
leopards than in a white man’s school. 
Is your father not the most powerful 
witch doctor in the tribe? He hates these 
tales of white men who spoil the country 
with their new ways. Most of all he 
hates men with calm voices who ask 
him questions and show no fear. Do 
you have no concern for me, that you 
stand here within earshot of his wives’ 
kitchens and speak the foolishness of 
your child heart? Was not the white 
goat from your husband’s town killed 
for the last feast? Huh? The bride price 
has been eaten these many moons. A 
girl’s place is in her father’s village until 
she goes to her husband. Never speak 
these words again or I shall drag you 
to your father—and then may the spirits 
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help you wnen he hears what you have 
said,” 

I had not thought of my father, so 
intrigued had I been with the new 
things I had heard. I wept, not so much 
at the thought of a beating by my father 
as from being hurt that my mother 
should speak to me thus. Arms over my 
head, I turned to leave. Just then mother 
arose, picked up an empty gourd, and 
thrust it at my stomach. 

“Go to the spring, get water,” she 
commanded loudly. Then I looked up 
in surprise when her voice changed to 
a whisper, “Misfortune or bad luck, you 
hear it from behind; good fortune, reach 
out toward it.” Her eyes were soft and 
quiet for a moment. Then she briskly 
gave me a shove over the doorstep. 

With pounding heart I ran down the 
path, past the flanging roots of the great 
kapok tree, past the tied twigs and 
knotted leaves fastened to a forked stick 
that kept the water untainted by evil 
spirits or unseen enemy. I scarcely no- 
ticed the woman who was drawing out 
her basket of soaked cassava from the 
stream nor the cluster of wrangling chil- 
dren arguing for a turn at the spring. 

“Daughter-of-Beautiful-Skies ran off 
this morning to go to the mission school, 
but her father caught her and whipped 
her until she is almost to die,” whispered 
one child. 

“Yes,” said another child, “two boys 
from the next village went yesterday. 
But even though their fathers may not 
catch them, the Ngé will eat them be- 
fore night.” 

THINK neither my brother nor I 
would have had the courage to 
run away if it had not been for 
two events that occurred before 
three moons had waxed and waned. 

First, I saw my husband. Perhaps my 
father had sensed the rumors about the 
mission school. He had summoned the 
chief whom I was to marry to bring the 
last of the dowry and to arrange with 
the village fathers for the drinking of 
the palm wine, the seal of marriage con- 
tract. The chief came with more goats, 
pieces of white man’s cloth, the hunt- 
ing dogs that my father demanded. 
peered at him through a crack in the 
mud wall of the palaver house, and I 
hated him. I hated him because he was 
old, his voice coarse, his laugh too ready; 
his small servant boy jumped in fear at 
his every move. I was determined I 
would never be a wife of the chief. 

Then during the days of the long 
dry season the missionary came to our 
village. For three days my father sulked, 
but the children were delighted. We 
robbed all the hens’ nests, even the nests 
of setting hens, to give him the gifts 
we knew he liked. We trampled on one 
another’s toes to watch him eat; we 
crowded around wherever he went and 
stood close when he spoke the Words 


of God. In spite of my father’s sulking 
and the disapprova) of village fathers 
who mumbled in their beards, many 
grownups as well as children attended 
the meetings. Later my mother con- 
fessed that she had stood in the garden 
listening to the missionary. 

We never told my mother our plans. 
The next morning before dawn we left 
with four other children ahead of the 
missionary’s porters and waited in the 
bushes at the boundary of our tribe. 
There we joined the party and walked 
for three days to the mission station. 

The sweet dream did not last long. 
In less than a week my father came. 
More swiftly than a chicken hawk plucks 
a baby chick from the yard did my 
father snatch me and set my feet toward 
home. I was too frightened to cry or 
wonder why he had not looked for my 
brother. 

I found my mother lying on her bam- 
boo bed. She did not move. I saw that 
her ears were cut, her tongue swollen, 
her back in open welts. I lifted water to 
her feverish mouth; she groaned. The 
fiery pepper on her tongue made agony 
of a sip of water. 

I jumped when I saw my father stand- 
ing at the door. Rarely did he come to 
our kitchen in this way. 

“That is what will happen to you if 
you run away again,” he hissed and 
struck the ground until it shuddered 
with the whip he heid. “You have 
brought shame to my household and 
joking to my name in our tribe.” 

I nursed my mother until she was 
well. Those were days of pleasant com- 
panionship during which we talked 
quietly about the things the missionary 
had said. Had he not told us that many 
suffer, even die for their faith? 

The day came when my mother said 
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I must go back to school. Arrangements 
were being hastened for my marriage. 
I wept but took the leaf bundle of food 
that my mother had prepared and 
slipped away. 

Next time father sent an uncle for 
me. The missionaries prevented him 
from taking me home, saying that a law 
allowed protection for young girls who 
were unwilling to go to polygamous mar- 
riages. They tried to reason with him, 
but he only spat on the ground and 
went away. 

I liked school; best of all I became 
interested in the Girls of the Torch,* 
an organization that met once a week, 
sponsored by the missionary’s wife. They 
talked over problems, learned to sew 
and play games. I told myself that what 
[ wanted most of all was to be a girl 
who carried the torch, so I tried to obey 
the matron and my teachers at all times; 
I tried to speak the truth. Some day, I 
hoped, they would ask me to join. 

My father did not give up easily. One 
afternoon my brother came to the edge 
of the girls’ compound and called. He 
gave me a message my father had sent 
by a man bringing palm oil to the trad- 
ing center. My mother was ill—ill with 
the “sickness of death.” 

Arms over my head, I wailed the 
death cry. Friends gathered round and 
wailed in sympathy. Hearing the com- 
motion, the missionary came to the 
school compound. 

“No, you won't go home yet,” she 
said. “Stay right here and we shall talk 
to the minister and listen for further 
word.” 

Never before had I heard her speak 
with such unreasonableness. She didn’t 





*Girls of the Torch: Girl Scouts, adapted for 
African girls. 
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understand. “Why?” I cried. “My mother 
is ill; she may be dead. I must go.” 

I went swiftly, wailing through the 
villages. 

But my mother was not ill. Father 
had tricked me. This time I received the 
beating — thirty lashes in the village 
street where all eyes could see. Mother 
wept in the banana garden behind our 
house. The next week I was too ill from 
the beating to go to my marriage. 

The following week a strange thing 
happened. My brother came home, 
happy and well. Father never even 
scolded him. Seated in the palaver 
house, puffing his clay pipe and staring 
straight ahead, he listened to the tales 
my brother told. 

“I'm learning French,” I heard my 
brother say. “Soon I'll be able to read 
and, who knows, I may even be given 
an important job when I finish school. 
I, your son, am already the brightest 
pupil in the class.” 

I think my father was secretly proud. 
Why else would he have allowed his 
son to continue speaking about the ser- 
mon the native pastor had preached the 
Sunday before about the Man named 
Jesus? Soon I no longer feared the whip. 
When my brother returned to school, I 
went along. 

There have been two days in my life 
when I have known what heaven is like. 
The first was the day I passed the final 
requirements for church membership. 
It had taken two years. During the first 
year of “learning,” as the first step is 
called, I mastered the catechism with 
the group of boys and girls at school 
preparing for full membership in the 
church. The second stage of my progress 
seemed endless. We spent another year 
in instruction and attended every serv- 
ice. But now I see that our parents-in- 





Christ were wise to insist on this steady 
growth. 

The day my spiritual advisers said 
I was ready to participate in the Lord's 
Supper the following Sabbath, I was 
happier than I had ever been in my 
life. I hemmed a new head cloth I had 
bought with a basket of peanuts my 
mother gave me for the purpose. I 
washed, patched my _ wrap - around 
cloth, and prepared my heart for bap- 
tism and my first communion. On Sat- 
urday I chattered excitedly with girls in 
the dormitory as we combed, oiled, and 
braided each other’s hair in intricate 
patterns. Sunday morning I went early 
to the river to bathe. As I stood on a 
flat rock looking at the mist rising from 
the sleepy forest, I heard the big church 
drum sound out the first call to worship. 
I thought the drummer never beat so 
expertly as he did that Sunday in the 
first moon of the long dry season, now 
three dry seasons since I had come to 
school. 


Prepare to come to the house of the 
Lord, 

Prepare to give thanks unto his name; 

Prepare your bodies to come to the 
house of the Lord. 


Go to the river to bathe— 
Come clean into his presence. 


Clouds of the morning— 
Clouds of the morning sky— 


In order to see the clouds of the morn- 
ing 

One must needs leave his fireside, 

Must go out to see for himself 

The clouds of the beautiful morning 
sky. 

The second time I caught a glimpse of 
heaven was much later when I heard my 
father agree to become a Christian. 

It had been a long struggle for him, 
so different from my mother who had 
turned to Christ as naturally as new 
sweet potato leaves turn to the sun. She 
could not become a church member 
then because she was one of many 
wives. She patiently waited, endured 
my father’s persecution, and prayed for 
her husband. Like a man_ possessed 
with many evil spirits, his struggles 
were loud, his acts cruel and merciless. 
A wild animal when it is caught in a 
hunter’s net beats the earth, rolls in its 
knotted prison, and battles until it is 
so entangled it cannot move. So my 
father fought against becoming a 
Christian until his exhausted spirit cried 
out for help. 

The final episode occurred in a fit 
of temper when he struck my brother 
with a spear. My father loved his son, 
and it is hard to know the feeling of his 
heart when he saw the blood flow from 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The National Council: 
Cooperation Counts 


U. S. Protestantism, often distin- 
guished more by its weaknesses than 
its strength, last month put one of its 
greatest experiments on display in the 
Civic Auditorium of Denver, Colorado. 
On exhibition was the National Council 
of Churches, reporting to its twenty-nine 
member communions (constituency, 
33,000,000) and to the rest of the na- 
tion about its first two years of operation. 

More than 1,800 delegates and 
church leaders attended the sessions. 
The group heard from John Foster Dul- 
les; Henry Cabot Lodge; Germany's top 
Protestant, Bishop Otto Dibelius; and a 
host of distinguished American church- 
men. Newspapers, radio, and television 
gave the meeting broad coverage, and 
after the last delegate had entrained 
for home and Christmas, there was 
plenty of reason to be cheerful. The 
Council had survived its formative pe- 
riod successfully, and, although there 
was much to be done, enough already 
had been done to more than justify the 
Council's existence as the country’s 
largest religious organization. 

In the past two years, the Council 
has produced many varied and success- 
ful results. One of the most recent of 
these has been the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, already the world’s 
greatest-selling single book. The Council 
has helped to settle more than 50,000 
displaced persons and, through its 
Church World Service department, has 
sent 15,000,000 pounds of food and 
clothing overseas. 

Its work with migrant workers in 
the United States has earned high 
praise from state and local governments. 
Through research and field surveys it 
has helped its member communions with 
the tough job of following their constitu- 
ency in the highly mobile postwar 
period. And, most important, the Coun- 
cil is slowly but surely creating a united 
front for most of U. S. Protestantism 
without disturbing denominational dif- 
ferences. 

But there are problems aplenty. The 
retiring president of the Council, Presid- 
ing Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of the 
Episcopal Church, touched on many of 
these in a frank opening address to the 
Denver assembly. 
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Two points that every American must 
realize about the National Council, said 
Bishop Sherrill, are: (1) that “this is 
not a merger of churches, but it is just 
what our name implies—a council of 
churches. . . . Water cannot rise above 
its source. The Council is dependent in 
every way upon the member churches;” 
and (2) that the Council is based upon 
“oneness in Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior. . . . This phrase is central and 
essential to the continued life of the 
Council. . . . The real uniting power is 
that we find in Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Savior. In that fact is the heart of 
our cooperative effort.” 

One of the problems facing the 
Council has been the policy on pro- 
nouncements. Should the National Coun- 
cil speak out on issues of the day, or 
not? Bishop Sherrill said, “It seems to 
me that there will always be important 
issues upon which the Churches must, 
after prayerful consideration, speak. 
Otherwise we cannot be true to our 
obligation, and we dare not default this 
field to others who speak from a differ- 
ent motivation and purpose.” 

The Episcopal leader also warned 
the delegates about too much adminis- 
tration on the part of the Council. “We 
need to beware lest we spend all our 
time tinkering with the machinery with- 

















out achieving any other objectives. . . . 
We must look . . . critically at every pro- 
posal to increase our operations and we 
must exert every effort to simplify . .. 
present procedures. 

“A second danger we must avoid,” 
said President Sherrill, “is that of a re- 
stricted and narrow membership. We 
are still too largely . . . a group of clerical 
leaders. . . . Great progress has been 
made in enlisting the services of lay 
men and women . . . but this progress 
must be greatly accelerated. .. . Further- 
more, we must reach into the grass roots 

. so that the individual church mem- 
ber may know of the objectives of the 
Council.” 

With these thoughts before it, the 
Council assembly went to work. The 
delegates accepted the idea of Council 
pronouncements by adopting a forth- 
right 4,000-word “Letter to the Chris- 
tian People of America”; moved to 
increase lay participation; took moves 
to streamline Council operations; ac- 
cepted into membership the million- 
member Greek Orthodox Church in 
America, and elected a Methodist bishop 
from Texas to head the new officers. 

The National Council’s letter to 
Christians, prepared in first draft by a 
committee headed by Princeton Semi- 
nary’s Dr. John Mackay, put the organ- 


Bishop William C. Martin, newly-elected president of the National Council af 
Churches, pronounces benediction at Council's recent meeting in Denver, Colo. 
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ization on record with regard to the 
menace of secularism, religion in educa- 
tion (see col. 2), the violation of human 
rights at home and abroad, and the 
task of the churches today. The state- 
ment, adopted with few changes, called 
for the deepening of spiritual life in 
America, the widening of Christian re- 
sponsibility on the part of lay people, 
and the furtherance of cooperation. 

To increase lay participation, the 
Council voted to add twelve seats to 
its ad interim governing body, the Gen- 
eral Board, reserving six for laymen and 
six for women. It then authorized the 
thirty communions which now make up 
the Council to appoint twice as many 
delegates to the General Board as be- 
fore, adding as many laymen and women 
as possible. Voting strength would be 
kept the same as before, however, by 
splitting votes into equal fractions. 

A thirty-four-member appraisal 
committee, headed by Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, reported to the 
delegates that the Council is “already a 
well-functioning organization,” but again 
pointed out that there were too many 
pastors involved in Council activities. 
It recommended that the General Board 
appoint a committee on policy and 
strategy to plan ahead for the work of 
the Council and to create another group 
that would constantly study ways to 
clarify and simplify Council operations. 

One of the most encouraging acts 
of the Council assembly was the voting 
into membership of the Greek Ort ouox 
Church in America, which becomes the 
fifth Orthodox communion to join the 
interchurch group. Bearded Archbishop 
Michael of New York told the assembly 
that his Church would cooperate “in that 
spirit of utter sincerity and honesty 
which should distinguish all Christians.” 

Elected to head the Council for the 
next biennium is __ fifty-nine-year-old 
Methodist Bishop William C. Martin of 
Dallas, Texas. A tall, solid, friendly man, 
Bishop Martin is vice-president of the 
Methodist Council of Bishops, and has 
long been a champion of church coop- 
eration. In his acceptance address, the 
new president stressed the job of the 
National Council in furthering coopera- 
tion on the local level. “However diffi- 
cult the problem, we can bring the spirit 
of cooperation into . . . the local com- 
munity,” he said. 

Of the ten new vice-presidents (six 
at-large; four to head Council divisions) 
three are Presbyterian U.S.A. Dr. Her- 
mann Morse, Moderator of the General 
Assembly, and Mr. Jasper Crane of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, are vice-presidents- 
at-large. Dr. Paul Payne, secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education, was 
reelected to head the Division of Chris- 
tian Education. 
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Memo to Presbyterians 


Presbyterians have always been a people who looked with compassion upon 
the sick, the hungry, the dispossessed of the world. Last year was no exception. 
Through the One Great Hour of Sharing you gave $819,431 to clothe the 
naked, feed the hungry, and help the helpless. More than 5,030 Presbyterian 
churches participated in the offering with more than a million men, women, 
and children contributing to this great effort through offering envelopes or 
coin boxes. 

Directly and indirectly you helped to relieve suffering and reawaken hope 
in a quarter of a million refugees and other needy people across the world. You 
gave a cup of milk to an emaciated child in India; you gave flour and other 
food to a pastor in Korea so that he could continue to work among his people; 
you gave vitamins and medical aid to Arab refugees in Lebanon; you sent 
clothing and soap to refugee camps in Germany. You did things like these, a 
thousand times and more—through your gift in the One Great Hour of Sharing. 

But the need is still there. Korea still shudders from the clash of battle. Near 
East tensions are yet unrelieved. The cold war in Europe still pours its tragic 
by-product, the refugee, into the camps of Germany. 

And so, once again the various denominations are uniting in a Lenten relief 
appeal—the One Great Hour of Sharing. And once again you can help. Your 
pastor has all the information about the offering together with samples of the 
coin boxes, envelopes, and leaflets to tell the story to the Church. You can help 
him do the job this year by volunteering your services for the appeal in your 


church. Speak to him about the One Great Hour of Sharing. 

With the help of all who are concerned for their suffering brothers, we can 
do the job even better this year. With 8,500 Presbyterian churches participating 
instead of 5,000, and 2,500,000 Presbyterians helping instead of 1,000,000, we 
can meet the growing need—in the name of Christ. 

Plan now to help this year in the One Creat Hour of Sharing. 


Department of Stewardship and Promotion 


—ARTHUR H. JOICE 
Secretary for Special Offerings 











Religion in Education: 
Yes, But How? 


The perennial American debate on 
religion in education has apparently 
entered a new phase. Discussion for- 
merly centered on whether the principle 
of the separation of church and state 
barred religion entirely from public 
schools. People generally agree now 
that provision should be made for re- 
ligious instruction. But the question is 
how it should be brought about. 

The National Council of Churches, 
at its convention last month in Denver, 
attempted to clarify the situation: * 
The crucial problem concerning religion 
in education emerges in relation to the 
public schools. A way must be 
found to make the pupils of American 
schools aware of the heritage of faith 
upon which this nation was established. 

. This we believe can be done in 
complete loyalty to the basic principle 
involved in the separation of church and 
state. ... 

“In some constitutional way pro- 
vision should be made for the inclusion 
of the principles of religion . . . within 
the regular schedule of a pupil’s working 
day. 

“In the meantime, the state should 
continue to accord freedom to religious 


bodies to carry on their own schools. 
But those who promote parochial schools 
should accept the responsibility to pro- 
vide full support for those schools, and 
not expect to receive subsidies or special 
privileges from public authorities.” 

United Church Men—laymen’s 
branch of the National Council—urged 
Bible reading as a logical first step in 
introducing more religion into the 
schools. A recent survey showed that 
Bible reading in public schools is com- 
pulsory in twelve states, permitted on 
the basis of local option in ten states, 
and prohibited in nine states. Seventeen 
states are silent regarding Bible reading. 

Several weeks prior to the Council 
meeting, the Roman Catholic bishops 
of the United States took occasion to 
criticize the “irreligious” decay of the 
country’s social institutions, particularly 
the public schools. “If religion is im- 
portant to good citizenship—and that is 
the burden of our national tradition— 
then the state must give recognition to 
its importance in public education. To 
teach moral and spiritual values divorced 
from religion, or based solely on social 
conscience, is not enough.” 

The state, according to the bishops, 
“has the duty to help parents fulfill their 
task of religious instruction and training. 
When the state fails in this help, when 
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it makes the task more difficult and even 
penalizes parents who try to fulfill this 
duty according to conscience by depriv- 
ing their children of their right under the 
Constitution to auxiliary services, this 
can only be regarded as utterly unfair 
and shortsighted policy.” 

Protestants quickly took issue with 
the argument because they said it im- 
plied that government recognition should 
be given parochial schools, and govern- 
ment funds be used for parochial school 
transportation and lunches. 


Presbyterian Men: 
The Best Year Yet 


One of the important results at last 
month’s biennial meeting of the National 
Council of Churches was the decision 
to have more lay participation in the 
work of the Council (see page 20). 

This may have been a surprise to 
some, but it was no surprise to Prot- 
estantism’s fastest-growing laymen’s or- 
ganization, the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. The men of the 
Church, who will begin their fifth annual 
meeting in Chicago on January 30, have 
had a great deal to do with this decision 
and with the founding of United Church 
Men, the country’s new _ interchurch 
men’s group. They have set new records 
at each of their meetings, and the one 
this month will be no exception. 

The executive secretary of Presby- 
terian Men, Topeka’s businessman- 
turned-churchman Paul Moser, says 
cheerfully, “1952 has been the greatest 
year since the organization of Presby- 
terian Men.” Since the beginning of the 
year, 219 new local chapters have been 
chartered, bringing the local-chapter to- 
tal to 1,836 as of December 20. To- 
gether with the active presbytery and 
synod councils, the Presbyterian 


Paul Moser 


Church’s men’s organization now has 
some 2,000 area and local groups func- 
tioning to utilize the manpower of thou- 
sands. Representing these units on the 
rolls of Presbyterian Men are more than 
11,000 current or former chapter and 
area council presidents and officers. 
One of the key developments in 
1952, according to Paul Moser, has been 
the tremendous activity of synod and 
presbytery councils in cooperation with 
the area vice-presidents of Presbyterian 
Men. “These men have seized the in- 
itiative and are doing a great job in 
bringing the story of Presbyterian Men 
and the Every Man plan to more and 
more local churches. There have been 
some thirty area and synod meetings this 

















Thomas Whiteman 


past year. It is no wonder that we have 
had more activity in 1952 than in any 
other year.” 

But much of the credit for this 
heartening spurt falls to the man who 
last February vowed he was going to 
do a real job for the Church—and did. 

Since the 52 meeting of Presbyterian 
Men, President Thomas E. Whiteman 
has traveled some 20,000 miles for his 
colleagues and his Church. Starting the 
week after the 52 meeting, he has vis- 
ited eighty-four presbyteries and ap- 
peared before almost 200 local and area 
groups. After his retirement from the 
Woolworth Company last July—and a 
vacation—he has averaged at least one 
speech a day to date. 

“My big job,” says the powerful- 
voiced Connecticut layman, “has been 
asking men who are active to get inac- 
tive men interested in the programs of 
their own local churches. I have had a 
lot of fun, and my greatest satisfaction 
has been in the hundreds of new friends 
I have made this vear.” 


Tom Whiteman is also encouraged 
about the growth of area and local ac- 
tivity. “It was wonderful to see the way 
area vice-presidents and officers have 
assumed the responsibilities of their 
offices—and the strength of the synod 
and presbytery organizations. It means 
we will have good leadership in the 
future. There is also a great deal of in- 
terest on the part of young men. Young 
men are playing an increasingly active 
part in Presbyterian Men—and _ the 
preachers are much keener about the 
laymen’s movement than ever before.” 

On the eve of their annual meeting, 
Presbyterian Men could be sure that 
1952 had been the best year yet. 


Presbyterian Churches 


Receive Plan of Union 


The Plan of Union for the nation’s 
three major branches of Presbyterianism 
is off the press and being mailed this 
week to ministers as well as to Board 
and agency officers. Some 16,000 copies 
of the 297-page plan have been pre- 
pared, of which 10,000 will be distrib- 
uted by the Office of the General 
Assembly within the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. The Stated Clerks of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. and _ the 
United Presbyterian Church—the other 
two denominations considering the pro- 
posed union—will distribute the remain- 
der to the clergy and headquarters staffs 
of their respective Churches. 

The comprehensive volume consists 
of four main divisions: (1) introductory 
historical material, (2) the actual pro- 
posal on which presbyteries will vote, 
(3) a contract of union, and (4) a con- 
stitution for the united Church. Al- 
though the plan contains a complete 
constitution for the united Church, it 
does not provide directly for mergers of 
church bodies other than the General 
Assemblies or for the consolidation or 
reconstitution of Boards, agencies, and 
institutions. Instead, provision is made 
for a special commission to begin work 
on the job of consolidation immediately 
following union of the three Churches. 
Several years will probably elapse be- 
fore the Boards, agencies, and institu- 
tions of the united Church are re- 
aligned. 

Next step in the timetable of pos- 
sible union calls for pastors and presby- 
teries in the three Presbyterian bodies 
to forward criticisms and suggestions to 
the offices of the Stated Clerks of the 
respective Churches by April 1. One 
week later the Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee, a seventeen-member group of 
churchmen from the three denomina- 
tions, will meet in Cincinnati to formu- 
late recommendations for the General 
Assemblies. 
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Major Theodore H. Kuch, Jr. 


The Wish of Major Kuch: 
A Christmas Story 


One of the most moving Christmas 
stories of 1952 is that of a U.S. bomber 
pilot who preferred saving lives to de- 
stroying them—and of the hundreds of 
Americans who took time out from their 
holiday preparations to help him. 

This week scores of special packages 
will be delivered to a young Air Force 
major in Korea. The young major won't 
be there to receive them, but his wish 
for 1952 has been more than fulfilled. 

This is the story of Major Theodore 
H. Kuch, Jr., son of an elder in the 
Prospect Street Presbyterian Church in 
Trenton, New Jersey (Dr. William 
Thomson Hanzsche, pastor). Com- 
mander of the Eighth Bomb Squadron 
in Korea, Ted told his family he’d rather 
have some clothing to give the half- 
dressed and naked Korean waifs he had 
seen than any personal Christmas pres- 
ents they could send. 

“All I want for Christmas is clothes,” 
he wrote, “Old clothes, small ones, large 
ones, holey ones, any kind. . . . Children 
are running naked here in weather that 
has me bundled up in a heavy flying 
jacket. If these people don’t starve this 
winter, they will surely freeze to death. 
Maybe a few clothes will prevent that. 
They will do more than all the bombs 
we can drop and bullets we can fire to 
kill Communism. . . .” 

Ted’s parents and wife, Miriam, set 
out to grant his wish as fully as they 
could. They told friends and relatives, 
and almost immediately packages started 
to move. Members of the Prospect 
Street Church dug into their closets and 
willingly spent evenings at the church 


packing boxes. The word spread to other 


Trenton churches, whose members be- 
gan to collect clothing as fast as they 
could. Soon the Trenton Folding Box 
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Company, whose executives are active 
chure* ien, offered to supply all the 
mailing cartons the churches could use. 
By December 1, at least 4,000 pounds 
of clothing were on their way to the 
young squadron commander. 

On December 5, the Kuch family re- 
ceived a telegram notifying them that 
the thirty-one-vear-old flier was missing. 
A week later his wife was told he had 
been killed in action. 

But the wish of the selfless pilot has 
not ended with his untimely death. All 
over America, wherever friends or ac- 
quaintances of Ted Kuch hear of his 
request, clothing is moving toward 
Korea. 

In Trenton alone, members of every 
denomination and faith are joining in 
the drive. The Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, Methodists, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Roman Catholic parishes, 
and Trenton’s 2,700 Shriners are en- 
gaged in what is that city’s most heart- 
warming gesture of generosity. Before 
Christmas, more than 20,000 pounds 
of clothing had left the post office there 
for Korea. 

Both the Trentonian and the Trenton 
Times paid high tribute to his unselfish- 
ness, and as a result, people in neigh- 
boring towns began to send clothing. 
The Reverend Clifford Pollock, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Mor- 
risville, Pennsylvania, read Ted’s letter 
in a sermon broadcast which resulted 
in a deluge of clothing. Both the junior 
high and senior high Westminster Fel- 
lowship are packing boxes containing 
donations from church members and in- 
dividuals in the area. “Before Christmas, 








we sent between 1,000 and 1,500 
pounds, and more is coming in,” Dr. 
Pollock reports. A woman in Wrights- 
town, New Jersey, read an account and 
now a campaign is gaining momentum 
in the Fort Dix area. 

In Philadelphia, Ted’s Uncle Harry, 
Sunday school superintendent in the 
John Chambers Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, has initiated a drive. The whole 
town of Kutztown, Pennsylvania, where 
Ted and his wife lived before he went 
to Korea, has begun to collect clothing. 
Churches in North Hills and West Pitts- 
ton, Pennsylvania, are also taking part. 

In Pasadena, California, Fred Schultz, 
a former staff member of the Trenton 
YMCA, has begun a collection at the 
Pasadena “Y.” In West Palm Beach, 
Florida, Presbyterian lavman Dr. John 
G. Conner, a friend of the family, went 
out and bought enough children’s cloth- 
ing to send two cartons. And in Denver, 
Colorado, the men at Lowry Field, 
where Ted was stationed before he went 
overseas, have also started a campaign. 

With the cooperation of countless 
post office employees. Ted Kuch’s Christ- 
mas presents will still reach the Korean 
children for whom he intended them. 
Mr. Theodore Kuch, Sr., has authorized 
the chaplain of the Eighth Bomb Squad- 
ron as well as Presbyterian missionaries 
in Korea to release and distribute all the 
clothing that reaches his son’s station. 

“The men in the post office at San 
Francisco know the story and are work- 
ing to get all the packages through. We 
have every reason to believe that most 
of the cartons will reach Korea during 
January,” he said. 








Deacons Allen Dakin, Edward Mincher, Blair Birdsall (back to camera), and Her- 
bert Stites sort clothing contributed by members of Prospect Street Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton, N. J., in response to request from Major Ted Kuch, bomb squadron 
commander in Korea who asked for clothes for Korean children instead of gifts. 
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“Knowing the tremendous response to 
Ted’s appeal, we're urging friends to 
continue sending clothes but to send 
them to Presbyterian Mission, A.P.O. 
234, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
California; or to Church World Service. 
His division commander says that Ted's 
wishes will be carried out in spirit and 
letter through the chaplains.” 

Once active in Presbyterian youth 
groups, Ted Kuch volunteered shortly 
after Pearl Harbor and served as a 
bomber pilot in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific theaters throughout World War 
II. Known as a friendly, thoughtful 
young man, he met his wife when the 
two were children in Sunday school. 
They grow up together, and were 
married in 1942. 

At the end of World War II, he came 
home, bought a little place in the coun- 
try outside of Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 
and went into business. Along came the 
Korean War, and he was asked to re- 
enter the service. He was sent to Korea 
in September. 

In his letter to his parents, he wrote, 
“We drove through Seoul, and it is one 
of the poorest cities I have ever seen. 
Worse than the slums of our cities, 
poorer than the poorest of some of our 
hovels. War has wreaked its vengeances. 
. .. After an hour of bumpy dirt roads, 
we passed some _ beautiful mountain 
streams that in the United States would 
have been alive with trout but here were 
littered with the skeletons of burned-out 
tanks and trucks . . . we saw rice paddies 
and tumbled-down huts that even our 
most destitute people wouldn't live in. 
People [were] in rags and tatters... . 

“My main impression of Seoul and 
the North was the extreme poverty of 
the people and an understanding of why 
it is so easy to sell Communism. 
Certainly these wars are not selling de- 
mocracy to these poor souls.” 

Wrote the Trenton Trentonian, “The 
war-ridden orphans of Korea will have 
an added chance to live because of the 
compassion of a man, unknown to them, 
who was sent to destroy, but preferred 
to preserve life.” 


°52 Benevolence Deadline 
Midnight January 10 


There are only a few hours left to 
churches who wish additional 1952 
credit for benevolence contributions. 

Roger H. Johnson, secretary of finance 
for the General Council, last month re- 
minded all church treasurers that, by 
action of the Church’s General Assembly, 
1952 payments must be mailed no later 
than midnight, January 10. The Building 
Funds Commission, in the interest of 
simplification, will follow the same pro- 
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cedure for 1952 payment of pledges 
toward the two-and-a-half-year goal of 
$12,000,000. 

Mr. Johnson said that contributions 
mailed in advance of this date would 
cut down the tremendous year’s-end 
work load for his department and put 
the money to work sooner. He added, 
“The response to date has been most 
heartening. If treasuries are emptied in 
time, a new high in benevolence giving 
will be realized in 1952.” 

[Building Fund checks should be 
mailed to Roger H. Johnson, Treasurer, 
Room 1210, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 

Contributions to the benevolence 
program should be addressed to the 
Central Receiving Agency, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

In a few cases where local arrange- 
ments differ, please follow the agreed- 
upon procedure. ] 


Churches Prepare for 
Eisenhower Inauguration 


Changes aplenty are taking place in 
Washington, D. C., this month, as a 
new administration prepares to take 
office. Among them is the announce- 
ment that General Eisenhower and his 
wife will attend historic National Pres- 
byterian Church, of which Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson is the pastor. Presidents 
who have worshiped at National 
Church include Andrew Jackson, 
Franklin Pierce, James K. Polk, James 
Buchanan, and Grover Cleveland. Pres- 
idents Ulysses S. Grant and Benjamin 
Harrison also worshiped there from 
time to time. 

National Presbyterian Church 
traces its ancestry to the White House 
itself. In 1794, a group of stone masons 
working on the construction of the fu- 
ture executive mansion held services in 





Pictured above are seventy-eight 
new adult members—in addition to 
thirteen newly-baptized infant mem- 
bers—of First Church, Belvidere, Illi- 
nois. This photograph was largely 
made possible by the congregation, 
who set for themselves a goal of fifty 
new members during the months of 
October and November. When the 
group here was received into mem- 
bership December 7, it raised the 
year’s total for evangelism to 119. 
First Church had grown 20 per cent 
in twelve months. 

Behind these figures are the per- 
sonal stories of people who learned 
how to talk about God to their rela- 
tives and friends. One young wife, 
whose husband had just returned 





New Members in Illinois 


from Korea, began by persuading 
him to become a member. Then she 
talked with the couple who were 
their closest friends, and they, too, 
joined. Just before the deadline for 
new members, her husband’s parents 
renewed their church affiliation. 
Another woman used her leisure 
time to help a half-dozen people be- 
come members. Two of the congre- 
gation’s businessmen each brought 
in a couple who lived nearby. Prob- 
ably the most dramatic interview the 
session had with a prospective mem- 
ber took place in a hospital room. 
Standing at the bedside, they heard 
the confession of faith from a man 
who was paralyzed from the neck 
down as a result of an accident. 
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National Presbyterian Church 


a little carpentry shop in the thicket 
that eventually became part of the 
White House grounds. First Presbyte- 
rian Church grew out of this small 
group of worshipers. Subsequently, the 
church merged with Church of the 
Covenant to become the present Na- 
tional Church, whose building dates 
from 1883. 

The Eisenhowers will worship at Na- 
tional Church on January 20, when Dr. 
Elson will conduct a pre-inaugural serv- 
ice for members of the immediate 
family. The President-elect and his wife 
have attended Presbyterian churches 
frequently since the General's return 
from his NATO command. 

Less than three hours after the pre- 
inaugural service, Mr. Eisenhower will 
use the 200-year-old George Washing- 
ton Bible in taking oath of office. This 
is the Bible on which the country’s first 
president took the oath of office in New 
York on April 30, 1789. 

Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish clergymen will participate in the 
Eisenhower inauguration ceremonies. 
They are Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle 
of Washington; and Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver of The Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Church in Yugoslavia: 
Break with the Vatican 


Another strike against religious free- 
dom was recorded last month when 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
The action was taken twenty-four hours 
after Tito, speaking before a group of 
railway workers in a Serbian village, 
bitterly attacked the Holy See, accus- 
ing it of “interference in church-state 
relations in Yugoslavia.” 

Shortly after the break, the Rome 
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radio reported that “there is sorrow but 
no surprise in the Vatican at the Yugo- 
slav government’s decision.” However, 
this calm attitude did not prevail 
England, where Roman Catholic re- 
sentment against Tito’s action almost 
resulted in an attempt to prevent the 
Yugoslav leader from making his pro- 
posed trip to Britain in March. 

In England also, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, declared that good will between 
Britain and Yugoslavia could hardly be 
maintained so long as Yugoslav Chris- 
tian traditions are “subjected to severe 
attack by government action.” 

The leader of the Anglican com- 
munion, addressing the annual meeting 
of the British Council of Christians and 
Jews, summarized the situation in Yugo- 
slavia and went on to state that “such 
facts as these cause the British people 
to be highly critical in their attitude to 
the Yugoslavia government and _ all 
Christians to be acutely and bitterly 
aware of the sufferings imposed upon 
their Christian brethren by that govern- 
ment. So long as this remains true,” he 
continued, “it obstructs the develop- 
ment of any real friendship between our 
two countries.” 

Meanwhile, in Belgrade, Patriarch 
Vikentije Prodanov, head of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church (the majority reli- 
gious group in that country; the Roman 
Catholics constitute the strongest 
minority), denied that there was reli- 
gious persecution in his country and re- 
buked Dr. Fisher for the statement that 
there was. 

In a letter to Belgrade newspapers, 
Patriarch Vikentije said the Church in 
Yugoslavia should be left to settle its 
own affairs with the state, and that “no 
one authorized his grace [Dr. Fisher] to 
discuss Orthodox church-state rela- 
tions.” He also cited “full churches” in 
Yugoslavia as proof that religion is free. 

Another point of discussion was 
Cardinal-elect Alojzije Stepinac, who 
was recently released from prison after 
serving five years of a sixteen-year sen- 
tence imposed by the Tito regime on 
“political charges.” 

Tito vowed that the Cardinal would 
never be “installed as archbishop of 
Zagreb” (the post he held before his 
imprisonment), and hinted that the 
Yugoslav Communist regime would not 
allow the Croat prelate to receive the 
red hat of his princelv office. 

Accusing the Vatican of arousing 
anti-Yugoslav sentiment in England, 
Tito declared that he was not going to 
England to make concessions to those 
circles nor to talk to them. 

The attempt to prevent Tito’s visit 
to England apparently ended when 
Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of 
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THEN & NOW 


IN NATIONAL MISSIONS 


To Heaven on Horseback 


By Paul Cranston 


(Julian Messner, New York; 1952; $3.00.) 


A newspaperman, when he sets 
to work on that novel which most 
reporters expect to write some day, 
does not usually turn to the story 
of a missionary for his subject, but 
Paul Cranston did. War correspond- 
ent and for twenty-one years on the 
staff of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, he had long planned to 
write a novel about Narcissa Whit- 
man, the wife of medical missionary 
Marcus Whitman, and the first 
white woman to cross the Rocky 
Mountains. Paul Cranston died a 
short time after finishing his novel— 
at the early age of forty-six—but his 
life’s ambition had been fulfilled. 


To Heaven on Horseback is the 
romance of Narcissa and Marcus 
Whitman, Presbyterian missionaries 
among the Indians of the Oregon 
territory. But chiefly it is the story 
of Narcissa, young, strong, deeply 
in love, ready to go with her hus- 
band through even worse experi- 
ences than crossing a _ continent 
where no white woman had been 
before. 

The story ends just as Dr. Whit- 
man is starting on his famous ride 
back east, and long before the dark 
November day on which desperate 
Indians made the mission residents 
the scapegoats for all their fears of 
extinction as the trains of white set- 
tlers grew larger every year. The 
Waiilatpu massacre was still far in 
the future as Narcissa watched her 
husband ride away and turned again 
to the duties awaiting her. The book 
is warm and human. Narcissa has 
her moments of wondering how long 
she can put up with some of her 
fellow Christians. Marcus gets angry 
and gets over it. To the author a 
debt of gratitude is owing for bring- 
ing to life a vigorous and devoted 
couple who have often been known 
too impersonally in times past. 


To Heaven on Horseback is on 
sale at the Presbyterian Distribution 
Service centers in New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 
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Westminster, urged Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden to use the visit as an 
opportunity to protest against “religious 
persecution” in Yugoslavia. 

Here at home, the break caused fresh 
worry over the weakest link in the chain 
of anti-Soviet nations in Europe—rela- 
tions between Communist Yugoslavia 
and Roman Catholic Italy. 


Churches Rally Against 


Mau Mau Attacks 


When the Mau Mau of Kenya, East 
Africa, recently began its terrorist ac- 
tivities, the announced goal was to 
drive the white man from the British 
colony. To date, however, chief targets 
for murder by the extremist secret so- 
ciety have been Negro Christians un- 
willing to submit to its arbitrary rule. 
So says the Reverend Marcel Prader- 
vand, general secretary of the Presby- 
terian World Alliance, who last month 
visited churches in Africa. 

He reports: “The present crisis in 
Kenya is not primarily a race problem 
but a situation of extremist terrorism 
against those non-whites who refuse to 
take the Mau Mau oath which obligates 
people to drive out the whites. The dis- 
orders disturbing this country pre- 
occupy the minds of people so much 
that for the time being church questions 
are pushed into the background.” 

Meanwhile, churches are becoming 
rallying points in parts of the colony 
against Mau Mau attacks. Church at- 
tendance has climbed sharply in recent 
weeks following a wave of intimidation 
that swept one area in Kenya. 

The Reverend Richard G. M. Calder- 
wood, moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in East Africa, said that Pres- 
byterian churches in some of the areas 
hardest hit by the native secret society 
had recorded “tremendous” attendance 
gains. Eight churches, some only small 
huts in the Kikuyu and North Kiambu 
districts, have had congregations total- 
ing about 5,000 each Sunday, he said. 
Mr. Calderwood added that a few 
weeks ago some of these churches had 
been practically deserted. 

The moderator’s own church drew 
more than a thousand persons to one 
service. Hundreds of native Christians, 
unable to get inside, knelt outside and 
listened to the worship. Native Chris- 
tians apparently are turning to the 
churches for comfort and reassurance 
in the face of Mau Mau terrorism. Until 
recently, Mr. Calderwood said, an at- 
tendance of 200 or 300 was average at 
his church. 

Churches, however, are not growing 
in all parts of Kenya. In some districts. 
Mau Mau intimidation has been very 
effective. 


Church and Communism: 
Slowdown in Silesia 


What happens to churches behind 
the Iron Curtain was illustrated graph- 
ically last month by reports from the 
German Evangelical Church in Silesia. 

Once one of prewar Germany’s most 
prosperous churches, the denomination 
has virtually become a church without 
clergy. Its’ membership has dropped 
from 2,300,000 to 240,000, the number 
of parishes from 734 to 175, and the 
number of pastors from 900 to 82. 

After the war, the bulk of the former 
German province of Silesia, located cast 
of the Oder-Neisse River line, was an- 
nexed by Poland and officially yielded 
early in 1951 by the Communist gov- 
ernment of the (East) German Demo- 
cratic Republic. About one twelfth of 
Silesia was left in Germany, where it is 
under the political jurisdiction of the 
Soviet Union. 

Today in Polish Silesia, the Evan- 
gelical Church has become a laymen’s 
church, without clerical leadership or 
proper church management. There are 
only 40,000 Protestants in some 100 
scattered parishes in the area. They are 
served by only two pastors, both of 
them ailing and overworked. 

The Church has fared better in the 
German section of Silesia, although this 
situation may worsen at any time. In 
this area there are 230,000 members, 
seventy-five parishes, and eighty pas- 
tors. Its head is Bishop Ernst Hornig of 
Goerlitz, who has been the target of 
frequent attacks by the East Germany 
Communist authorities. 


Of People and Places 


Christmas gift. First Presbyterian 
Church of Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
gave a generous Christmas present— 
$3,800—to thirty-nine national and for- 
eign missionaries who either spoke at 
the church in recent years or are sup- 
ported by the congregation. Every 
Christmas the First Church people re- 
member their missionary friends, but 
this gift topped them all. 


New York Bible Society awards. 
The 1952 special achievement awards 
of the New York Bible Society were pre- 
sented to a baseball pitcher and a prom- 
inent Negro churchman last month in a 
ceremony at Siloam Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. Award 
winners were Joe Black, Negro star of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers who earlier was 
named the National League’s “Rookie 
of the Year,” and Dr. Channing H. To- 
bias, former U. S. delegate to the UN 
General Assembly. The awards are 
made annually to persons “performing 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 


But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 





The plane that’s lighter 


Nobody can squeeze a dollar and make it say “uncle” 
louder than some engineers we know. For the title of 


20th Century Scrooge with a slide rule we nominate: 


... the engineers who found a way to make minia- 
ture aircraft lamps faster, by automatic machinery 
instead of one at a time. These lamps are so small that 
you could hold a dozen in your closed hand, yet a 
modern fighter plane needs a couple of hundred to 
light its maze of instruments. Savings: $10 to $25 in 
lamps per plane. 


... the engineers who found ways to standardize 
aircraft instruments. Once there were 260 different 
types of engine speed indicators for jet planes. Now 
only 11 basic types have to be made, so costs are down 


18 per cent. 


... the engineers who are perfecting new tools and 
methods that will cut in half the cost of making com- 
pressor stator blades for jet engines. Estimated cash 


saving: 55%. Critical-material saving: 39%. 


As our defense equipment becomes more effective, 
it becomes more complex and more expensive. Fortu- 
nately, design and engineering like this in industry 


and the military services help to keep the nation’s 


defense costs from soaring into the stratosphere. 


Why is General Electric specially equipped to make 


these savings? 


The $10 to $25 saving in lamps was made by the 
team that has had more experience than anybody else 
in the world in developing lamps that will give more 


light at less cost. 


The instruments were standardized by a group of 
specialists who have developed instruments to meas- 
ure the destructive force of a bolt of lightning, the out- 
put of a turbine generator, even instruments to meas- 


ure the energy of a sunbeam. 


The new type of jet engine blade was originated by 
scientists in a G-E laboratory. General Electric devel- 
oped the first jet engine in this country and is the 


largest producer. 


It is absolutely necessary to find economical and 
technical solutions to problems like these to give 


America more defense per dollar spent. 


We believe we have more people with this ability 
at General Electric than there are anywhere else. One 


in every 20 people at G. E. is an engineer. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Church Members Will Be Proud to Own 


Beautiful 
Keepsake 
Church Plates 


@ picturing your Church 
@ decorated in 23-Kt. Gold 


@ every member will want one! 


Every member or friend of your Church will 
be proud to own one of these keepsake plates 
Your Church or 
Chancel is beautifully reproduced on the face 
multicolor 
Historical data is printed and fired 


3-Kt. Gold. 


decorated in 


in permanently fired single or 


ceramics. 
on back of plate. 


These plates are ideal for anniversaries, dedi- 
cations, commemorations of all kinds. And this 
spiritual remembrance makes a wonderful gift 


to friends and loved ones. Send today for com- 
plete information. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, 





Arkport Presbyterian Church 
Arkport, New York 


———— See 


Note to plate and art collectors: Watch 
these advertisements appearing each 
month. You may be interested in ordering 
plates from churches throughout the nation. 
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NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 








DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT styLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Pancron SemInARy, 


Please send me the pamphlet ‘‘Dividends from 
Your Tax Exemptions.” 


Do You Pay Tares $ 


You should “listen in” on this conversation. 

Make your Tax Exemptions earn up to 20% on the 
net cost of your gift to Princeton Seminary. 

We shall be glad to send the pamphlet without 
obligation. 


James K. Quay, Vice President 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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a special service in their respective 
fields while exhibiting Christian char. 
acter in pursuance of their objectives,” 


Unity in Communion, Men and boys 
of St. Stephen Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Sewickley Presbyterian 
Church, and Shields Presbyterian 
Church, Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
united in a corporate Communion serv. 
ice in St. Stephen’s Church early this 
month. A breakfast was held in the 
parish hall after the service. The Rey- 
erend Benedict Williams, rector of the 
Episcopal group, officiated, and Dr, 
Lockhart Ammerman, pastor of Sewick- 
ley Presbyterian Church, was principal 
speaker at the breakfast. The corporate 
Communion idea developed three vears 
ago when a member of the Sewickley 
Presbyterian Church suggested, “It 
would be nice to further our fellowship 
with our brothers.” 


Music with charm. The life of a 
Methodist missionary in Southern Rho- 
desia was saved recently—probably by 
a church hymn with “snake appeal.” 
The Reverend Kenneth Harper was 
playing “God Be with You Till We 
Meet Again” on the organ in his living 
room, when he noticed a black snake 
swaying to the music on a nearby chair. 
Mr. Harper continued to play and the 
snake continued to sway for about an 
hour. Then it slithered outside, where 
a native boy killed it with a bow and 
arrow. The Harpers, grateful no one 
was harmed by the snake, held Thanks- 
giving service. They sang “God Be with 
You Till We Meet Again.” 


Rocky Mountain College accredited. 
Presbyterian-related Rocky Mountain 
College, Billings, Montana, was accred- 
ited as a four-vear, degree-granting 
college last month by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 


Pioneer. Presbyterian Mrs. Jennie 
Belle McCorkle of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, is the first Negro woman to serve as 
juror in the history of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of Federal Court in Knoxville. 
Given the honor recently, Mrs. Mce- 
Corkle was quite happy about it, al- 
though it took second place to another 
honor accorded her recently. (“I think 
the greatest honor that has even been 
mine was when I was elected the first 
woman elder in my church, Shiloh Pres- 
byterian near Knoxville.”) 


Reception for Robert Skinner. 
Members of the Presbyterian Church of 
Westfield, New Jersey, last month hon- 
ored their pastor, Dr. Robert M. Skin- 
ner, on his tenth anniversary as their 
pastor. 
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Six moderators meet at annual dinner of Ohio’s Cleveland Presbytery at St. Mark’s 
Presbyterian Church. From left, the Rev. Isaiah Pogue, pastor; Harley J. McNeal, 
Cleveland Council of Presbyterian Men; Nancy J. Ogilvie, Cleveland Presbytery 
Westminster Fellowship; Dr. Hermann Morse, General Assembly; Mrs. Charles W. 
Olson, Ohio Synodical, and the Rev. William F. MacCalmont, Cleveland Presbytery. 





Fast work. One October Sunday the 
members of Double Springs Presbyte- 
rian Church in Cumberland Mountain 
Presbytery, Tennessee, decided that 
one room was too small for the ninety- 
eight people in their fast-growing 
church school. They made plans to 
build three new rooms, and three men 
started to work on October 6. The men 
worked so diligently that a month later 
when the moderator of session, the Rev- 
erend Hall Barrett, came to Double 
Springs for the monthly prayer meeting 
and asked how the rooms were coming 
along, they answered, “We've been 
using them two Sundays already.” 


Church-of-Air speaker. The Rev- 
erend William S. Meyer, pastor of Im- 
manuel Presbyterian Church, Los An- 
geles, California, will speak on the CBS 
network program “Church of the Air” 
on Sunday morning, January 11. Music 
will be provided by the Immanuel 
Church choir. 


To leave Dubuque. The resignation 
of Dr. Rollo La Porte as president of 
Church-related University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa, has recently been ac- 
cepted “with profound regret” by the 
school’s board of directors. Dr. La 
Porte, formerly pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Phoenix, Arizona, has 
been head of the University’s college 
and seminary since 1948. His resigna- 
tion will become effective not later than 
July, 1953. 


For the Record 


Anniversaries. The First Presbyterian 
Church of Newtown, Elmhurst, New 
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York, one of the oldest churches in the 
country, recently celebrated its 300th 
anniversary. In observance of the an- 
niversary and Thanksgiving, choir 
members dressed up as Pilgrims and 
presented a candlelight hymn festival. 
Pastor is Dr. Howard A. Northacker. 
@ The oldest Presbyterian church in 
Springfield Presbytery, Illinois, re- 
cently observed its 130th anniversary. 
The church is Rock Creek Presbyterian, 
in Tallula, and the Reverend A. 
Thomas Horst is pastor. 

@ Sedate, brownstone Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City 
(Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor), 
commemorated its 100th year at the 
present location. It was founded in 
1808. 

@ Among the Presbyterian churches 
which recently celebrated 100th anni- 
versaries are: the Blue Grass Presby- 
terian Church, Blue Grass, Iowa (the 
Reverend C. LaVern Justis, pastor); 
the Presbyterian Church of Port 
Chester, New York (the Reverend 
Robert Elliott Sellar, pastor); and First 
Church of Belle Center, Ohio (the 
Reverend Cecil C. Bailey, pastor). 

@ The Greenwich Street Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
celebrated its eighty-fifth anniversary. 
@ Last month the First Presbyterian 
Church of West Pittston, Pennsyl- 
vania, observed its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. The Reverend Paul D. Wells 
is pastor. 

@ Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Reardan, .Washington (the 
Reverend Philip Walborn, pastor), re- 
cently marked their church’s fiftieth 
anniversary. The eighty members re- 





cently finished building a $13,000 
manse. During the anniversary cele- 
bration, Stated Clerk and Mrs. Fred B. 
Barnard were honored for their forty- 
eight years of service to the church, 

@ The fiftieth anniversary of Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, South Pasadena, 
California (Dr. James T. Mordy, pas- 
tor) was observed last month, 

@ Wilshire Crest Presbyterian Church, 
Los Angeles, California, recently ob- 
served its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
Reverend Johnston H. Calhoun is pas- 
tor. The minister who organized Wil- 
shire Crest Church in 1927 was Dr. 
Thomas Holden, now executive secre- 
tary-stated clerk of the Synod of Cal- 
ifornia. 


Dedications. A new unit was com- 
pleted recently at Salem Presbyterian 
Church (a federation of Evangelical 
and Reformed and _ Presbyterian 
churches), Lincoln, Iowa. The Rever- 
end LaVern Brassard is pastor. 

@ A newe building was dedicated re- 
cently for Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (the Reverend Wil- 
liam S. Bishop, pastor). The former 
building was destroyed by fire in 1951. 
@ In Stillwater, Oklahoma, a new 
Christian education unit was dedicated 
at First Presbyterian Church. The Rev- 
erend William Hage is pastor. 

@ A new brick building was dedicated 
last month for First Presbyterian 
Church, Grand Prairie, Texas, Pastor 
is the Reverend R. N. Benton. 

@ In Marfa, Texas, a building was 
dedicated last month for First Pres- 
byterian Church (the Reverend Ray- 
mond C., Burns, pastor). 

@ A manse for Pastor Ernest F. Mc- 
Gaughey of Lisbon Presbyterian 
Church was dedicated in Dallas, Texas. 


Cornerstone-laying. Members of 
Sherwood Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently participated in a 
cornerstone-laying ceremony for a new 
church school building and chapel. 
Participating in the ceremony was the 
church’s new pastor, Dr. Carl G. Howie. 


Groundbreaking. Ground was 
broken recently for a new recreation 
building and church school at Angeles 
Mesa Presbyterian Church, Los An- 
geles, California. The service took 
place on the fifth anniversary of Pastor 
William S. Stoddard’s coming to Cali- 
fornia. 


Mortgage-burning. Members of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, celebrated their free- 
dom from indebtedness by burning the 
mortgage to the church building. The 
Reverend Robert T. Kelsey is pastor. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Student Movement 
Launches Study, Program 


Three year's-end conferences spon- 
sored by the United Student Christian 
Council last month initiated the begin- 
ning of a nation-wide study by Christian 
students of their churches, their universi- 
ties, and the world struggle. 

More than 1,500 leaders of campus 
Christian organizations attended the 
meetings at Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri; and Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California. 

The Reverend Harold Viehman of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, a leader at the Morgan State Col- 
lege conference, termed the gatherings 
the “first expression of the study depart- 
ment of the United Student Christian 
Council.” 

This department was launched largely 
through a grant from the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. “We have 
long felt the need for this kind of serious 
study by Christian students,” Mr. Vieh- 
man said. “Students need this type of 
experience if they are to become leaders 
in the ecumenical church of the future. 
We expect these conferences to stimu- 
late study of important Christian issues 
on hundreds of college campuses.” 

Presbyterians figure prominently 
among the authors of the study books 
on the role of the Christian student 
which were used at the conferences and 
will be used on college campuses. Among 
contributors to The Christian Student 
and the Church were Dr. James Hast- 
ings Nichols, Divinity School, University 
of Chicago; Iver Yeager, College of 
Wooster; William Rogers and Dr. Leon- 
ard J. Trinterud, McCormick Theological 


Yale Divin- 


Seminary. Wendell Dietrich, 
ity School, contributed to The Christian 
Student and the University. The Rev- 


erend Robert Lynn, assistant pastor, 
Mountview Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church, Denver, and Professor Alex- 
ander Miller, UCLA. contributed to The 
Christian Student and the World Strug- 
gle. 


Many Churches Helped by 
World Council Campers 


More than a thousand volunteers aged 
eighteen to thirty put in eight hours of 
labor daily during the past summer in 
work camps sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches. 

The twenty-eight camps were located 
in countries in every part of the world. 
Representing thirty-three nations, the 
young people worked side by side with 
local Christian volunteers to build houses 
and institutions, restore churches, and 
clear ground for inter church projects. 

In Kindberg, Austria, they built a 
250-seat church for a refugee congrega- 
tion, and in Peggau, Austria, a regional 
youth center. In Belgium, they com- 
pleted sixty rooms for an old people's 
home at Elouges. 

The work campers helped a congre- 
gation in Heilder, the Netherlands, re- 
build a church, and in Italy they 
completed an outdoor chapel and play- 
ground for the youth center at Agape. 

Similar projects were carried out at 
camps in France, Germany, England, 
and Greece. In the East, the volunteers 
aided in construction work for Chinese 
refugees in Malaya, for a leper colony in 
Thailand, for Christian colleges in India 
and the Philippines, and for various 
projects in Japanese cities and rural 
areas. Camps were also held in Puerto 
Rico, South Africa, and the U.S 





@ Personality Profile 


Duane Muir 








Twenty - two - year - old Duane 
Muir, a junior at Jamestown Col- 
lege, Jamestown, North Dakota, 
started to tithe when he got his first 
job selling newspapers in Fargo. A 
member of the youth group at Far- 
gos First Presbyterian Church, he 
became interested in the church’s 
youth budget and has been tith- 
ing ever since. Even as a sergeant 
in charge of a firing battery in 
Korea, he continued the practice. 
When he was discharged after ten 
months of action, and learned that 
his college was in need of new 
mattresses for the dormitories, he 
mailed a gift check for $100 along 
with his registration papers. A po- 
litical science major, he .hopes to 
enter politics, a vocation which he 
believes can be as much a “calling of 
the Lord” as any other. 
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Toward a Christian Japan 


Working within the Church of Christ in Japan, our 
missionaries are making a notable contribution in that 
strategic land. Here are some of the ways in which 
they are helping. 


In addition to their work at Doshisha University, 
the Reverend and Mrs. L. Newton Thurber have in- 
augurated a program of weekday religious education 
classes in their own home. Ranging in age from first- 
graders to sixth-graders, some sixty children come to 
the Thurber home each Tuesday afternoon in three 
groups. Sometimes there have been as many as 105 
in the three groups. For Bible stories and play activi- 
ties the children gather in the front room, while the 
dining room becomes a chapel. 

Nearly all the children are from former outcast 
groups. They come an hour early and wait eagerly 
outside the door. Some come from homes where the 
father has deserted them, some are orphans, some were 
troublemakers at school. For all of them the class at 
the home of the Thurbers seems to be the high spot 
of the week. Mrs. Thurber says the children have made 
great progress in their understanding of Christian 
worship and in their participation in it. Christian 
hymns are printed on large cards and displayed in 
front of the room where the children may read them 
as they sing. 





Mrs. L. Newton Thurber helps Japanese children write 
thank-you’s to U. S. children for paper and crayons. 


A Christian rural life center at Futaba near Tokyo 
is being developed under the leadership of Presby- 
terian missionary Sam H. Franklin, Jr., of the faculty 
of the Tokyo Union Theological Seminary. Here semi- 
nary students can preach and live the gospel among 
rural people. There are two churches, Bible classes, 
and other Christian projects being carried on in seven 
communities within twenty miles of Futaba. 
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Now with the help of 
kyoku (a division like a 
presbytery) and the Com- 
munity Services Fund of 
our Board of Foreign 
Missions, a plan is pro- 
jected for a clinic (which 
is desperately needed in 
this disease-ridden area), 
a day nursery, and a 
manse. 

The Japanese Church 
inaugurated its own home 
missions program at its 
Seventh Biennial Assem- 
bly when it created a Do- Samuel Franklin, Jr. 
mestic Evangelism Com- 
mittee. The delegates al- 
so voted to invite the World Council of Churches to 
hold its third Assembly in Tokyo in 1959. In 1959 
Japanese Christians will be celebrating the centenary 
of the introduction of Protestantism into Japan. 

The Reverend Gordon K. Chapman has led in the 
establishment of Hokkaido Christian Training Insti- 
tute near Hokkaido University at Sapporo. The in- 
stitute serves as a Christian student center. It includes 
the Sapporo Bible School, which offers courses in 
Christian education, history, and Bible. 

An average of two training conferences and in- 
stitutes a month help lay groups. Several student 
Bible classes and discussion groups meet each week 
at the center, and students use the facilities for read- 
ing, study, and recreation. The institute is also the 
headquarters of the Hokkaido Protestant Missionaries 
Fellowship. 





Latest news from the Japan International Christian 
University shows that there are now thirty-two faculty 
members under contract with the University. Of 
these, eighteen are Japanese, eleven are Americans, 
two are Canadian, and one is Swiss. The Americans 
represent nine different denominations. Most of the 
Japanese faculty people are members of the Church 
of Christ in Japan. 

Presbyterians on the faculty are Dr. Maurice E. 
Troyer, vice-president for curriculum and instruction; 
and Dr. J. Claude Thomson, professor of biochemistry 
and director of the department of nutritional research. 

Among other faculty members chosen are Emil 
Brunner, noted Swiss theologian; Daishiro Hidaka, 
former vice-minister of education for Japan, who will 
be the dean of the graduate school of education; 
Yoshito Sinoto, who is considered the leading author- 
ity in Japan in the field of biology; and Hachiro Yuasa, 
president of the University and former president of 
Doshisha University. 

Nine of the new professors have Ph.D. degrees from 
leading American universities, and all of them repre- 
sent a broad educational background. Eight of them 
were department heads in universities where they 
formerly taught. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 


A Literary Cobbler and a Famous Voyage 


Hans Christian Andersen (Samuel 
Goldwyn, RKO Pictures; in Technicolor) 
is a beautifully photographed and highly 
entertaining film. It is not, as the pro- 
logue makes clear, a biography of the 
famous Danish writer, but “a fairy tale 
about the great spinner of fairy tales.” 
It is true that the real Hans Christian 
Andersen in his boyhood was apprenticed 
for a time to a cobbler. But he was a man 
who traveled widely and early estab- 
lished himself as a writer. 

The Hans in the film is a cobbler by 
trade and a warm-hearted lover of chil- 
dren who spends more time telling stories 
than cobbling shoes. This idyllic state of 
affairs is very gratifying to Hans and his 
devoted coterie, but not to the outraged 
schoolmaster, who is tired of playing 
second fiddle to a spinner of tales. The 
pedagogue demands that Hans be ban- 
ished from the community as a disruptive 
influence. The cobbler is persuaded by 
his loyal apprentice that now is the time 
to fulfill his lifelong ambition and visit 
Copenhagen, the fabulous city of his 
dreams. 

Once Hans arrives in Copenhagen, the 
pace of the story accelerates. He falls in 
love with a ballerina, who he thinks is 
unhappily married to an insensitive brute. 
The cobbler pours out his heart in an 
allegorical story, which becomes the 
book for a new ballet, “The Little Mer- 
maid.” 

As the result of his story-telling, Hans 
sees his name in print for the first time. 
But, disillusioned because he realizes 
that his romance is just a figment of his 





imagination, he vows that he will tell no 
more tales. However, the children, aug- 
mented by adult admirers, see to it that 
his genius does not become dormant. 

Danny Kaye’s Hans may not be the 
Hans Christian Andersen whose memory 
is so warmly cherished by the people 
of his native Denmark. But as Samuel 
Goldwyn’s Hans the cobbler, he tells his 
tales with contagious enthusiasm and 
sings his songs with rollicking zest. How- 
ever, it is Mlle Jeanmaire, the petite 
French dancer of the Paris Ballet in the 
role of the ballerina, who steals the show. 
Radiating vitality, she plays her part 
with verve; whenever she is on the 
screen, the picture takes wings. The bal- 
let scenes, featuring the Paris Ballet, are 
extraordinarily colorful. Frank Loesser 
has written many singable tunes for the 
film, some of them based on the works 
of Franz Liszt. 


Plymouth Adventure (MGM) is a 
timely reminder of some of the things 
which have made America great. While 
every school child learns the story of the 
Mayflower in broad outline, most of us 
know next to nothing about the voyage 
itself. It is this regrettable lack that in- 
spired Metro, in preparing the script, to 
borrow from a recent book by novelist 
Ernest Gebler and buttress it with ex- 
tensive research. The resultant thesis is 
that the Pilgrims were men and women 
of flesh and blood, and not without hu- 
man frailties; that they numbered in their 
company some whose consuming passion 
was something other than the pursuit of 


Danish children are enthralled as Hans Christian Andersen (Danny Kaye) spins 
a tale. A cobbler by trade, he flies a kite when in the mood for storytelling. 
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freedom to worship God, but that they 
were essentially a people possessed of 
such dignity of spirit that they made an 
indelible impression upon the lives of 
those who traveled with them to the New 
World. 

All in all, Plymouth Adventure is a 
stirring tale, reasonably well told and 
suitable for viewing by the entire family. 
It is filmed in Technicolor and has some 
rather spectacular scenes of the good 
ship Mayflower being buffeted by wind 


|and wave. Notable also are the pictorial 


views of the shore line during the calmer 


| approach to land. 


The Promoter is a sprightly British 
offering, designed to capitalize upon the 
well-deserved and growing popularity 
of the incomparable Alec Guiness. Al- 
ways a master of the gentle spoof, Gui- 
ness outdoes himself in The Promoter, 
in which he plays the role of a wide-eyed 
innocent with highly developed acquisi- 
tive instincts and a positive genius for 
making a quick profit. His biggest break 
comes when he is assigned the menial 
task of sending out the official invitations 
to an exclusive social event. By the ju- 
dicious inclusion of a few whose names 
were not on the list, he manages to arrive 
on the scene himself, resplendently at- 
tired in clothes which have cost him 
nothing, and to lay the precarious foun- 
dation for a career of rapid personal ad- 
vancement at the expense of others less 
nimble-witted. 

If they take it lightly, as was intended, 
promoters and promoted alike should en- 
joy this picture. 


Androcles and the Lion is an RKO 
screen version, filmed in England, of one 
of the late George Bernard Shaw’s most 
humorous plays. It is based on the old 
story of the Christian who pulled a thorn 
out of a lion’s paw and later had the good 
fortune, when thrown to the lions, to 
come face to face with the same grateful 
animal. The picture is well cast and 
sticks rather closely to Shaw’s story line. 
The humor is not at all subtle, which will 





be particularly gratifying to those who | 


like their humor to border on slapstick. 
Nevertheless, Shaw’s dialogue is char- 
acteristically provocative and penetrat- 
ing, making the picture well worth the 
price of admission. 


This Is the Life, the Lutheran Church- | 


Missouri Synod series of half-hour tele- 
vision programs presented by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, has created 
a demand for the release of the films for 
church use. To meet this need, nine of 
the first twenty-six episodes are to be 
released through church and other rental 
agencies on January 1, 1953, at a rental 
of $9.00 per showing. 

—S. FRANKLIN MACK 





Authoritative New 


For The 


DEAF 


Does a hearing impairment become pro- 
gressively worse? Are persistent or re- 
curring ear noises a sign of deafness? 
Does lost hearing cause other compli- 
cations? 

These and other important questions 
of vital interest to the 15 million persons 
in the United States who are hard of 
hearing are answered in an authoritative 
new illustrated booklet, “How You Can 
Help Yourself to Hear Better.” It is now 
available to the hard of hearing readers 
of this magazine without any cost or 
obligation whatsoever. 

To obtain your free copy, which will 
be sent in a plain wrapper, simply send 
your request to: Electronic Research Di- 
rector, Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th Street, Department 3331, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. A postcard will do. 


Beltone 


Ss 
QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
oe Fitted—Personally | Serviced 


C. L. EVANS SAYS: my 
LET ME SHOW YOU HOW TO 


RAISE MONEY 


FOR ORGANIZATIONS OR YOURSELF 
Sell friends low cost — high profit greeting 
cards. No experience needed. Cash bonus. Re- 
quest FREE TRIAL outfit of Feature Ab 
Occasion assortments on approval, FRE: 
samples Name Imprinted Stationery, Menkian 
Towels, FREE Catalog, Selling Guide and 
FREE Surprise Gift Offer. ACT NOW! 


Ablagion soo, Wass. 


HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Do ou have a book-length a a you want pub- 
lished? Learn about our unusual . whereby your book 
can be published. promoted anc Goeteuae on a neal 
fessional basis, We consider all types of work. 
authors welcome ne more a ation, write for ‘val- 
uable booklet PL. It’ € 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 2 


MEDICINE 
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HARD -TO-GET 
ALL-DIFFERENT 


313 al 
STAMPS — 25¢ as | 





SPECIAL IMPORTED COLLECTION 
incl. BEAUTIFUL GERMAN 


MONA LISA 


A sensational imported collection o 
313 all-different stamps enclecing 
ay valuable showpieces: 

MANY —heautiful Mona Lisa; 
HUNGARY Diamond Shapes -- 3 
largest sport stamps ever issued; 
SAN MARINO — 3 new bicolored 







4 
( 
EET | 


pp een 


FREE 


triangles! You also get hundreds of "Midget 
other unusual stamps and sets from Enc clopedia 
all over the world—Andorra, Indo- of Stamps"’ 
nesia, Korea, Israel, etc. It's a “ 

guaranteed $2.50 value! Total of —includes Stamp 


Identifier and 
Dictionary—plus 
terrific bargains! 


313 stamps are yours for only 25¢ 
to introduce our Bargain Approvals. 
Money back if not elicited. Send 
25¢ today. ASK F LOT Gy-s 


ZENITH CO. Breekiyn 1, Me. 
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The New Book by 


Leslie D. 
Weatherhead 





i 


The RESURRECTION 
and the LIFE 


This inspiring Lenten-Easter mes- 
sage goes to the very heart of the 
Christian faith—the risen Lord, 
Christ living today, the certainty of 
immortality, and Christ’s relevance 
to our present world. 

For men and women everywhere— 
vital reassurance of the triumph of 
Easter, and a 
ringing affirma- 
tion of Christ’s 
love and strength. 





$1 








At Your 
Bookstore 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 








° FOR THE LONG PULL 
OF DAILY LIVING... 








by Robert Menzies 


Former Minister, Church 
of Scotland, Glasgow. 


These eighteen brief, soul-search- 
ing chapters are for men and women 
everywhere who are seeking help to 
overcome the hindrances to their 
Christian life. Here Dr. Menzies 
shows these hazards in their true 
light—and reverently re-emphasizes 
the all-powerful helps and the suf- 
ficiency of God who waits with his 
strength and love to assist each of 
us in his fight of faith. 


At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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BOOKS 


The Interpreter’s Bible 


First three volumes of comprehensive commentary 


As Protestants we are constantly 
urged to read the Bible, but the full 
meaning of that book is not always easy 
to grasp. II Peter 3: 16, referring to 
Paul’s letters, says: “... There are some 
things in them hard to understand, which 
the ignorant and unstable twist to their 
own destruction, as they do the other 
scriptures.” If the Early Church had that 
kind of perplexity, how much more do 
we? 

Yet we must try to understand the 
Bible. The situation with holy learning 
is different from that in any other spe- 
cialized knowledge. The lawyer has 
musty tomes filled with trade secrets 
that only he is supposed to know. The 
doctor’s medical books are replete with 
techniques and formulas the layman 
cannot hope to understand. The engineer 
has his own peculiar lore, with mathe- 
matical means of determing strains and 
stresses and a vocabulary not familiar 
to those for whom he builds. 

But God has no secrets but open 
ones. Paul assures us that Christ himself 
is God’s open secret, and every man must 
know him or perish. A decade ago a 
clergyman expressed lament to an editor 
that so wide a gap separated the Biblical 
scholar from the working pastor. The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury editor resolved to 
do something about it. The result is 
The Interpreters Bible, a projected 
twelve-volume work of which Volumes 
I, VII, and VIII have now appeared. 
The finished product will run to about 
eight million words, and the publishers 
tell us they have put a million dollars into 
the venture. 


Volume I contains, besides exegesis 
and exposition of Genesis and Exodus, 
introductory articles on the Bible as a 
whole. These deal with the authority of 
the Scriptures; the canon, text and early 
versions of Old and New Testaments; 
the history of the English Bible; together 
with an analysis of ancient, medieval, 
and Reformed ways of interpreting the 
Bible. General articles on the Old Testa- 
ment tell of the language and environ- 
ment of ancient Israel as well as of the 
several kinds of literature, including 
Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. 
Volume VII covers Matthew and Mark, 
and has introductory articles on the 
language, environment, and history of 
the Early Church as well as “The Growth 
of the Gospels.” Volume VIII is devoted 
to Luke and John. Other volumes in the 
series are scheduled to appear at six- 
month intervals. 

On top of each intricately arranged 


page of the commentary, there are two 
Bible versions, the King James and Re. 
vised Standard, in parallel columns. In 
the middle section there is exegesis of 
the verses printed above. The bottom 
portion is devoted to exposition. The 
wonder is that this arrangement is but 
rarely confusing. 


Editors and contributors to the entire 
project come from twenty-two denomi- 
nations and three continents, and they 
total 146 scholars. Here is evidence not 
only of the ecumenical nature of scholar- 
ship, but also of the wellnigh universal 
acceptance of the point of view from 
which the commentary is written. Here 
are high-church Anglicans and Congre- 
gationalists, Southern Baptists and 
Quakers—and a disproportionate number 
of Presbyterians: six from the Scottish 
Church, three from the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., one from the United Pres- 
byterian Church, twenty from the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

Ministers will welcome this means of 
refreshing themselves in the disciplines 
of their student days, and will be eager 
to have as many as possible of their 
parishioners share with them these 
glimpses into the “unsearchable riches.” 
Matters now commonplace in practically 
all theological seminaries may come as a 
surprise to older churchmen who are not 
aware of how much nearer Christians are 
now able to get to the origins of the 
faith. Those who think of Christianity as 
a rigid set of traditions to be guarded will 
feel that The Interpreter’s Bible is not 
for them. Those who regard Christianity 
as “spirit and life” will discover here 
some of the ways in which men “for the 
sake of tradition” have “made void the 
law of God.” 

If it seems strange to discover how 
much of its ancient faith Israel borrowed 
from its neighbors, it must be remem- 
bered that Judaism and Christianity are 
historical religions. Whatever was bor- 
rowed was transformed and ennobled. 
If it is puzzling to learn that “there is not 
one single instance in the Old Testament 
where the word soul should be thought 
of as that which survives death,” it must 
be recalled that the Christian idea of 
immortality is not mere survival but life 
“hid with Christ in God.” If it is startling 
to read that “Scholarly research into the 
Gospels has convincingly shown that 
they cannot be accepted in detail as they 
stand,” it must be noted that the author 
of those words, H. H. Farmer, stakes 
everything upon the belief that “Jesus 
Christ is God himself in action within 
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history ‘for us men and our salvation,’ in 
a way that is unique, final, adequate, and 
indispensable.” 

It is a happy circumstance that The 
Interpreter’s Bible appears just as the 
latest official revision of the Scriptures in 
English is complete. The reasons for 
many changes in the Revised Standard 
Version are explained in the new com- 
mentary. What happened to the dox- 
ology to the Lord’s Prayer (which the 
Roman Church has never used)? Is 
Christmas a time of “peace on earth, 
good will to men,” or is God’s peace 
offered only to “men with whom he is 
pleased”? Did Jesus promise that our 
prayers would be rewarded “openly,” 
or only that they would be rewarded? 
The answers are all here. 

The British Weekly once spoke of a 
group of Scottish scholars who “sup- 
plied the Church with proof and example 
that the heart may be fixed and the 
tongue sing, though the mind remain 
open and teachable.” The nen who 
made The Interpreter’s Bible be!ong also 
to that honorable company. On matters 
where the mind must remain open-and 
teachable, the contributors sometimes 
differ. The exposition of Exodus, for ex- 
ample, cites a New Testament passage 
which the exegesis of Matthew assures us 
is spurious. 


The exposition of Genesis refers to 
Joseph’s “coat of many colors,” a phrase 
based on the early Greek version, while 
the exegesis of the same passage accepts 
the Hebrew reading, “long robe with 
sleeves.” Serious students will raise 
questions about points they would have 
handled differently. Those are matters 
of judgment. The contributors to The 
Interpreter’s Bible are men of the fixed 
heart and often of the singing tongue. 
The first requirement in their selection 
was that every man be committed to 
Christ. “In him alone,” says the editor’s 
preface, “can the world cohere.” 

—J. CarTeER SwamM 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


God’s Candlelights, by Mabel Shaw. 
A book of rare charm, giving an 
intimate description of African life. 
For adults and young people. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Missionary Story Hour, compiled 
by Nina Millen. Tales from for- 
eign lands and of groups in Amer- 
ica that missions are helping. For 
ages six to eleven. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.50. 


Witherspoon Windows. This leaflet 
shows graphically various phases 
of the work of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. Free. 


Race Relations Sunday Packet for 
1953. For use on Race Relations 
Sunday, February 8. 15c each. If 
quantities are desired, at $12.00 


per hundred, order from De- 
partment of Publication and 


Distribution, National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Building a Church Budget Based 
on Self-Allocation. This _illus- 
trated leaflet describes the plan 
for full church stewardship. Free. 


The Care of New Members, Our 
Church’s most complete manual 
on the techniques of assimilating 
new members into the life of the 
Church. 3c. 


Neighbors All: The Negro, North, 
South, East, and West. Illustrated 
pamphlet covering all phases of 
National Missions work with Ne- 
groes in the United States. 20c. 


Negro Work of the Presbyterian 
Church. Location and type of all 
Negro work, mission and self- 
supporting, on a 45” x 32” map in 
two colors. Accompanied by map 
talk. 20c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, II. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of Lit- 
erature and Audio-Visual Materials. 


Each year tens of thousands of fortu- 


nate boys and girls in homes and 
churches throughout the world learn 
about God by reading and hearing 
Egermeier’s Bible Stories. It has, for five 
generations, been a bulwark for build- 
ing Christian faith and character. No 
other medium of teaching the Bible is 
so attractive, and impressive. No other 
Bible storybook contains as many stories. 
Beautifully written in simple language. 
Recommended by leaders of all churches. 


p ) ° ’ 4 
BIBLE STORY 
Book 


For the Slory Hour 


Children love these stories. They are 
written for them on their level of under- 
standing—out of love for their young 
minds and hearts. They teach the right 
values! Here are stories to last a life- 
time. They will be read over and over, 
because they live! Note these features— 


* 234 STORIES—COVERS ENTIRE 
BIBLE, CHRONOLOGICALLY 

* 200 FULL PAGE PICTURES 

* 36 OF WHICH ARE IN COLOR 

* SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT 

% SPECIAL NON-GLARE PAPER 

* PRICED FOR EVERY PURSE 


Egermeierd BIBLE STORY BOOK 
STANDARD EDITION 
Beautifully bound in durable cloth, with 
four-color sturdy jacket. Eight pictorial 
Holy Land maps. Animated end sheets. 
New ——_ -y —— on title page. 

608 pages. e st seller 
of each year! $3.50 


Egermeiert BIBLE STORY BOOK 
CHILD CULTURE EDITION 

A larger edition with lots of teaching 
helps. Besides all the features of the 
Standard Edition it contains 64 pages of 
questions and answers on each of 234 
stories. Interesting facts about $ 50 
the Bible. 688 pages. 4. 


Egermeiers BIBLE STORY BOOK 
DE LUXE GIFT EDITION 
The gift supreme for any child or family. 
Special maroon fabrikoid binding. Silk 
page marker. Contains all the fea- 
tures of the Child Culture Edition plus 
16 pages of 31 color pictures on the life 
of Entist. 16 full-page photographic Holy 


$4.95 


Order From Your Religious Supply Dealer 


Land scenes. 720 = 
Beautiful red gift box. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BLACKBURN COLLEGE caaruwviite, it. 


Fully ed coeducational institution offering pro- 

grams for those wishing to enter business, industry, law 

Ministry social service, ete. Located in south 

Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo, Students 
**work-plan.* 


s by cash and 





Founded 
1819 


liberal arts college 


C ENTRE. COLLEGE 


fully accredited, 
for men and women 
Walter A. Groves, 


A Presbyterian, 


President Danville, Kentucky 





HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


* A new $3,000,000 Plant 
¢ Able Christian Faculty 
e Extensive Curriculum 
¢ Fortunate Students 
Hanover, Indiana 





MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY  pecatur, tttinois 


* “In the Presbyterian tradition e« Fully accred- 
ited « Christian *¢ Coeducational 

. Arts . Sciences . Music e« Commerce 
* Industry ¢ Graduate division in Music and Edu- 
cation 3. Walter Matone, President 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 
conditions on a beautiful campus. For information 
write Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
lowa. 





THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located 
Tuition & Fees $175 a semester. Write for informa- 
tion. Paul M. Pitman, President, Caldwell, idaho. 





KING COLLEGE Founded 1867. Presby- 
terian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 4-year liberal 
arts, sciences, business education. Liberal schol- 
arships. Sports. Rate $730. Early application ad- 
vised. Summer session. Catalog 

R.T.L. Liston, Pres.. Box F, Bristol, 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian Col'ege founded in 1849. Arts, 
sciences, and preprofessional courses. Coeducational 
and accredited. PAUL R. STEWART, President, 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


Tenn. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Founded 1744, Presbyterian. Accredited, grades 7- 
12; preparatory, general. Graduates in 55 colleges. 
Small classes. Remedial reading. Sports. golf. Hobby 
shop. Midway Phila.—Baltimore. Catalog: Chas. W. 


Biaker, Th. M., Headm., Box 803, Colora, Md. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Swimming Pool. New Chapel and Library 


clesses 


Course 


Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE rsiavisnes in 705 


Presbyterian, coeducational, fully 
A. Liberal Arts: B. S. Bus. 
Admins. Pre-professional courses. Two-year 
secretarial course. Friendly, Christian  in- 
fluences-amid the foothills of the Smokies. 
— costs-endowed and work scholar- 
ships. 
RAYMOND C. RANKIN, D.D., President, 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


Four-year, 
accredited 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. Co-ed. 
Distinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited. Liberal 
arts, music, pre-professional, Church sec’l, business. 
Scholarships. Rate $600. Catalog E. 

John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 





WOMEN’S 


COLLEGES 








Mary Baldwin College 


Announcing four competitive scholarships of $2800 
each ($700 renewabie annually). Applications due 
Feb. 10, 1953. Write Scholarship Committee for de- 
tails. Fully accredited, 4-yr. Liberal Arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small classes, 
individual guidance. 14 majors include: music, art, 
Bible, languages, psychology, math. Nursery school 
education, secretarial, social work, journalism. Tree- 
shaded, terraced campus, Southern Colonial bidgs 
For catalog and viewbook write: Registrar, Dept. P, 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 





BEAVER COLLEGE 

An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions, Box P, Beaver C . Pa. 








Founded 
1869 
Highest academic stand- 
arts and sciences. In- 


‘WILSON COLLEGE 


For women. Presbyterian. 

ards. A.B. degree. Liberal 
ternationally recognized. Career counseling. Sports 
Beautiful campus in Cumberland Valley. Catalog 
Director of Admissions, Box L, Chambersburg. Pa 





THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 


The independent college belongs to those who believe in it. It can 


have no other ownership. 


It has flourished through the centuries because every generation 


raises up people who understand its power for good. 


Rooted in this faith, steadfast, humane, the independent college abides 


as a citadel of the unfettered mind and spirit. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 








SNORTING-LEOPARD 


(Continued from page 19) 


the boy’s thigh. After several days when 
infection had set in and my brother’s 
body was hot with fever, so that he 
became delirious, my father did not 
object when we asked to be allowed 
to carry him to the mission hospital. 
Father was never a coward. He went 
along. He said little on the journey 
although he bore himself as head of 
our party. 

At the hospital it was my father who 
begged the missionary doctor to save 
the boy’s life. 

“My son, my son,” he cried. “Don't 
let my son die.” And he wept. We had 
never seen him weep before. 

For days the boy lay as in the sleep 
of death, yet he did not truly die. All 
the while my father sat by the bed. He 
watched attentively the care of the 
doctors and nurses. He listened to their 
explanatiyns about treatments and med- 
icines. When the Bible reader made 
visits, he heard the Words of God; 
win V4e head medical assistant, a man 
of own tribe, made th= rounds every 
day and offered a short prayer, my 
father bowed his head with us. 

One morning I said to him, “It is the 
Sabbath; the drum beats the call to 
worship. Brother is better. Come, we 
will go to the house of God.” 

He arose, drew his great cloth 
around him, picked up his spear, and 
joined me at the coor. 

“Father,” I said, “you don’t need 
your spear in the house of God. Men 
are brothers there and you will not be 
likely to see an animal in this village.” 

The minister preached that day about 
“the armor of God, the sword of the 
Spirit.” He read the sixth chapter of 
Ephesians beginning with the tenth 
verse. Father never forgot those words; 
many times he spoke them to other 
men. He saw that the faith of Christians 
was strength, not weakness. 

A few weeks later came the Easter 
season; Christians were gathering in 
the mud chapel near my father’s town. 
We asked him to give his whole heart 
to the Lord; we knew he had given 
part. He did not refuse. I saw him go 
to the altar when the minister invited 
people to become new men in Christ 
Jesus. And so he was enrolled as a 
learner of the new way of life. 

That was the happiest day of my life. 

Snorting-Leopard was no faint- 
hearted Christian. Just as he had been a 
powerful force for evil, so did he be- 
come a powerful man of God. At first 
his friends, virile old men who- had 
been his closest associates, smiled and 
laughed among themselves saying, 
“Snorting-Leopard is renamed Quiet- 
Waters, for no longer will men tremble 
in his presence.” 
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For a while laughs and jokes occu- 
pied their hours so completely they 
were scarcely aware that my father had 
absented himself from the village. Then 
they laughed the louder. “Now Quiet- 
Waters should be called merely 
Woman, for he has sneaked off, as 
women do, to cry.” 

That night my father came upon 
them as they joked. He had returned 
from burning all his huts of medicine— 
the secret places by stream and moun- 
tain cliff where he had practiced his 
magic arts. His arms were filled with 
charms when he approached the 
palaver house. He paused just long 
enough to hear the conversation. As in 
anger he barged through the door, the 
dangling gourds and cult objects he 
carried made hollow sounds. Convul- 
sively he dashed them to the floor. They 
lay in a broken heap. A bleached skull 
rolled crazily to one side; a reed rattle 
bumped against it; hundreds of ant- 
eater scales and white pebbles glistened 
in the light of the fire. 

“You sons of Satan,” he said ‘n effect. 
“Go! Get every cult object in chis vil- 
lage, every twisted twig and vine, every 
clay image, every knotted rope and 
hidden bone. Bring them here tO this 
place, as I stand and before I move a 
muscle.” 


And the men went in haste, dropping 
their clay pipes and long brushes as 
they left. 

In no time the floor was filled with 
relics of the spirit cult. Then they 
wrapped them in great strips of 
pounded bark cloth and tied them with 
lengths of bush vine. That all might 
know about the conversion of Snorting- 
Leopard, the men, led by my father, 
marched through the village to the 
house of God where the bundles were 
turned over to the amazed catechist and 
later to the missionary pastor. 

No one ever made fun of Quiet- 
Waters from that time on, and if there 
was one among them who feared the 
spirits more than the God of Quiet- 
Waters, he sneaked himself away to 
other parts and was never heard of 
again. 

In the three years that were the 
length of my father’s Christian life on 
this earth, he labored earnestly for the 
Lord. He walked all the tribal paths, 
telling the Words of God as he came to 
know them. He freed all his wives but 
one—my mother who lived to hear the 
great drums cry out his last farewell: 

Quiet-Waters, Quiet-Waters, 
Cross his hands on his breast, 
Cross his hands on his breast. 
Quiet-Waters, man of God, 
Cross his hands on his breast. 





From Jungles Ahead, by Esther D. Horner, by per- 
mission of Friendship Press. 
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FOLLOW-THROUGH 
. Reading 


for Additional Information 
NOMADS OR NEW MEMBERS? 


When Members Move is designed to 
assist pastors and ruling elders. It ex- 
plains how better methods in caring for 
members who move has become a need 
of pressing urgency in modern church 
life. It then describes how to educate all 
the members so that they will know their 
duty when they move, how to find out 
when members are moving, what to do 
for a member at the time of moving, 
what to do after a member has moved, 
and what to do when notice is received 
that another church’s member has moved 
into the community. Three-page folder. 
Free. 


Keep Your Hand to the Plow may be 
given to members who are about to move 
or mailed to those who have gone. It 
discusses what church loyalty and spiri- 
tual health require of moving members, 
and explains how to go about becoming 
established in a new church home — 
stressing the importance of doing this 
without delay. Three-page folder. lc. 


On Church Loyalty 
Public Worship, by William B. Lampe, 


tells why regular church attendance is 
a Christian duty and a necessity for the 
finest living. 6 pages. Ic. 


Twelve Rules for Christian Living lists 
a dozen regular religious disciplines, 
which include an active church connec- 
tion. 2 pages. 2c. 


The Christian Answer to Life’s Urgent 
Problems, Chapters IX and X, discusses 
the importance of regular church attend- 
ance and active participation in church 
fellowship. 30 pages. 6c. 


SNORTING-LEOPARD 
WAS MY FATHER 


Jungles Ahead (from which the article 
was reprinted), by Esther D. Horner, 
includes the later experiences of the 
witch doctor’s daughter and also stories 
about five other African Christians. 118 
pages. Paper, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 


Guideposts to Missionary Education, 
1952-53, contains programs for six 
Church Family Nights on Africa. Sug- 
gestions are given for worship, discus- 
sions and projects, materials, and prep- 
aration of leaders. A list of basic mate- 
rials for 1952-53 mission-study themes 
is also included. 15c. 


Any of the above books and leaflets 
may be ordered from your nearest 
Presbyterian Distribution Center. 










STOCKINGS 


Sent You with Big Thrilling Money- 
Making Demonstration Kit 


You’ll be amazed to see how easy it is to MAKE MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME introducing new kind of hosiery—made of 
DuPont Nylon—and backed by amazing GUARANTEE — 
3 pairs gu teed 3 ths against runs, tears, holes, 
or new nylons FREE! We'll send you 2 sample stockings 
to show how they look more beautiful, feel more comfortable, 
and wear longer because they are made in 52 leg proportions 
to fit like made-to-order. Replacement or refund of money 
guaranteed by Good Housekeeping if not as advertised therein. 
Show Samples! — Take Orders! — Make Money! 
YOU MAKE BIG CASH PROFITS in advance taking easy 
orders from everyone you know. You need no experience and 
pay no money for samples or anything. Just rush your name 
and address, and hose size for 2 actual stockings and Demon- 
stration Kit, sent you ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write today! 
AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 
DEPT.R-101, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 








Window Cleaner! U: 

y Treated. Sm 
heavy buckets to ig gt “sponges bog TS 
‘ois. No mess or muss. No red qhapand tapas. Dust. 4 rt, grime, 
fog disappear like magic. Take orders from Earn money! 
MPLES FOR TRIAL Sample offer sent in: 
send name at once. Haye Postcard will do, SEND NO MONEY — 
just your name. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2024, AKRON 8, OHIO 





SELL UNIQUE Aame-mm-Shir0 NOTES 
Earn EXTRA MONEY! > 
4 


Now, at last, you can offer your friends these ‘ 
excitingly different notes! Just showing Free \ 
samples pays you ge on only 50 boxes. 
Be different! SELL THE UNUSUALI 
deas in Kiddy Greetings, Games, Books; Cute Sal 
hakers, new Secret Pal, Friendship, Eastern a 
Religious cards, $1 Gifts, many Hard -to- Fi 

ems. Large, new line assures sales. Send . AMPLE 
day for FREE Note Samples and is on approval. 
MIDWEST, 1113 Washington, Dept. 148-6) St. Louis 1,Mo. 
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CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangi - Or 
and Supplies 


Catalog Free on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


New London, Ohio 

















OPPORTUNITY: Midwest Presbyterian college president 
seeking SECRETARY. Must be mature woman of ability 
and character, Reasonable salary and attractive working 
conditions. References required, Reply to Presbyterian 
Life, Advertising Dept., Box No. A-3, 134 S. Juniper St., 




















Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
0 


——— 


Re) (ejnow 
PLAYING 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Write for Catalog 2-B 


bia, 
London, etc. 


520 W. 48 ST. 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


if In_N.Y.C. 
Visit Stores at 
1125 SIXTH AVENUE 
1143 SIXTH AVENUE 
1211 SIXTH AVENUE 
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PEACH-PITS AND OOM-PAS 


Captain Upperdeck was an old ship- 
captain. He had sailed around the world 
a hundred times. He thought that was 
enough. So he bought a house that had 
a garden and a peach tree with a rocking- 
chair under it. 

Mr. Wittle was an old carver of 
umbrella-handles. He had carved nine 
thousand handles. He thought that was 
enough. So he bought a house with a 
garden and a sycamore tree with a 
straight chair under it. 

Mr. Wittle’s house was next to Captain 
Upperdeck’s house—and the two old men 
became very good neighbors. Every 
morning they told jokes and talked about 
ships and unbrella-handles. After lunch, 
each went into his own garden. Captain 
Upperdeck sat in his rockingchair to read 
a book and eat peaches, while Mr. 
Wittle sat in his straight chair to play 
his tuba. 

One day Mr. Wittle became upset 
when his neighbor’s peach-stones came 
sailing over the garden wall. He didn't 
like it a bit when they plunked into his 
tuba. So he called, “Captain Upperdeck, 
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By EDA and 
RICHARD CRIST 


why do you throw your peach-stones 
over the wall?” 

“I'm sorry,” called back the Captain. 
“I forget I'm not on a boat. I think 
I am tossing them overboard into the 
ocean.” 

“Please remember where you are,” 
said Mr. Wittle, politely. Then he began 
playing again—ooom-pa, oom-pa. 

Plink, plunk, two more peach-stones 
went into the tuba. 

Mr. Wittle frowned. He puffed up his 
cheeks and blew real hard—OOM-PA 
OOM-PA OOM-PA. 

This upset Captain Upperdeck, who 
shouted over the wall, “Please, Mr. 
Wittle, How can I read with that terrible 
oom-pa?” 

“I'm sorry,” said Mr. Wittle, “I must 
have lost my temper.” 

“Please find it again,” said the Cap- 
tain. 

“T'll look for it,” Mr. Wittle said. “But 
I don’t think I can find it if you keep 


throwing peach-stones over the wall.” 

“T'll try to stop,” said Captain Upper- 
deck. “But I don’t think I can if you 
keep oomping your tuba.” 

Mr. Wittle frowned. “I don’t like 
peach-stones.” 

The Captain scowled. “And I don't 
like oom-pas.” 

Neither said a word for a long, long 
time. They were both wondering if they 
would ever tell jokes again, or talk about 
ships and umbrella-handles. 

At last Captain Upperdeck said: “I 
just happened to think, Mr. Wittle, that 
‘oompas’ remind me of boat whistles on 
the ocean. Please go on oomping.” 

“And I just happened to think,” said 
Mr. Wittle, “that I could carve little 
umbrella-handles from your peach- 
stones. They'd be fine for doll’s um- 
brellas. Please throw me some more.” 

So, every afternoon after that (unless 
it rained) Captain Upperdeck listened 
happily to the oompas, while Mr. Wittle 
saved peach-stones. And every morning 
they happily told jokes and talked about 
ships and umbrella-handles. 
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WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS... 
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AN EXQUISITE PERFUME FLACON WORTH 542° 


IF YOU JOIN THE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB NOW: 


O demonstrate the quality and 

uniqueness of the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club selections sent to 
members every month from abroad, we 
want to send you this beautiful purse- 
size perfume flacon, with our compli- 
ments if you join the Gub now. 


A duplicate of this charming gift was 
actually purchased in a large New York 
department store for $3.95. It is typical 
of the values and quality of the gifts 
our members receive every month for 
only $2.00, postage paid, duty free. 


Imagine yourself shopping in the 
tiny villages and the big cities of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, the Near 
East and the Far East. Imag- 
ine yourself examining the 
hundreds of unusual articles 
peculiar to each foreign land, 
2! many of them hand made, 
then selecting the very choic- 
est in interest, usefulness, beauty and 
value, and having them sent to you for 
only $2.00 each! 

Yes, you can now enjoy the thrill of re- 
ceiving a surprise package every month 
from France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Swed- 
en, England, India, Japan or some other 
distant shore—for only $2.00, delivered to 
your door. You pay no postage, no duty. 
The value is guaranteed to be more than 
satisfactory to you in every instance 

How, you ask, can this be done? The 
secret is in the new, unique service offered 
by the Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
—plus the magic of the American dollar. 
Foreign nations are in urgent need of 





















American dollars to support 
native industries. They are glad 
to offer tremendous merchan- 
dise values in exchange. Thus 
you get more for your money— 
and at the same time you are 
doing your bit to improve 
woeld conditions by lending a helping hand 
to our neighbors around the world. 


CONVERSATION PIECES FROM ABROAD 
Our representatives abroad are constant- 


ly searching for the best items and the big- 


gest bargains available. They not only 
attend the great international fairs and 
exhibitions, but they travel the highways 
and byways of foreign lands to discover the 
unique, the unusual, the beautiful articles 
which are destined to become conversation 
pieces when worn, displayed or used in 
America. 


A THRILLING SURPRISE EACH MONTH 


With each package will come the fas- 
cinating story of the origin and significance 
of the article you receive—adding glamour 
to each shipment. 


Think of the fun of receiving such ex- 
otic “surprise packages”’ month by month! 
It is like shopping around the world! That 
is the thrill of membership in the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. Each month 
you'll look forward to the arrival of your 
foreign shipment with eager anticipation. 
Each month you'll experience the crowning 
thrill of the treasure-hunter when you 
open it to see what delightful surprise it 
has brought. 


YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA FOR MEMBERSHIP 


It costs nothing to join the Around-the 
World Shoppers Club. There are no member 
ship fees or dues You pay only-for the regu 








offering great 


**I experienced all the delight I origi- 
cerned, 


nally anticipated when the exquisite 
flacon from Paris was opened today. | 
have wrapped it up again as it was when 
I first picked it up so that my husband 
may have all the thrill I did from open- 
ing it — foreign postmarks and all! 
Thank you so much for this lovely idea. 


understan 


READ WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE CLUB: 


advantage to all con 
and with, perhaps, 
and indirect results that will make for 
the acco oe of decidedly better 
ing and relationshi 

ourselves and our world neighbors.’’ 
—Mrs. T. J. McA., Marblehead. Mass. 


unexpected rect from Paris, 


between 


lar monthly selections of merchandise on any 
of the following plans: 
3 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 





rr) tive shipments) $6.00 
6 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
(6 tive shi ) $11.00 





iW MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
12 $20.00 
(Note: the U. S. Post Office Dept. charges a 
of i5e for delivering foreign packages, 
which is: * collected by your postman and cannot 
be prepaid.) 
YOU CAN CANCEL AT ANY TIME 
You may cancel your membership at 
any time (please give 30 days’ * 
notice to allow for transmittal 
to our foreign office) and the 
unused portion of your payment 
will be refunded in full. Even 








better, if v= are not delighted 4 
upon rece Gee your first reg- ' at 
ular monthi ‘ndenion, you may keep it 


free of charge along with your perfume 
flacon gift and receive a full refund of the 
total amount paid. 

EXTRA REWARD FOR JOINING NOW! 

Why not start your membership right 
now, while you can have a_ beautiful 
French perfume flacon asan EXTRA GIFT 
sent to you direct from Paris, and get the 
benefit of the really remarkable values 
now available? You won't want to miss 
a single shipment! 

Use the coupon below or write, encles- 
ing remittance for the membership term 
desired. 

GIVE A MEMBERSHIP TO SOMEONE.SPECIAL! 

What could make a more interesting and 
out-of-the-ordinary gift than a membership in 
the Around-the-World Shoppers Club? Who 
would imagine that such lovely foreign prod- 
ucts cost only $2.00 each in American dol- 
lars? Month afcer month they are delivered 
to the recipient from abroad to serve as con- 
tinuing reminders of your thoughtfulness 


Around-the-World Shoppers > Dept. 562, 
24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. 

Please enroll me as a Member bed send me my perfume flacon, di- 
as an EXTRA GIFT. Also start regular monthly 
shipments of the club’s selection of foreign merchandise, to be shipped 
direct to me from countries of origin and to continue through the 
following term of membership: 

Ey 3 Months Membership........ $ 6.00 
6 Months Membership........ $11.00 


1 enclose 
remittacce for $......... 











It has been well worth my money just 
for the ieee I received today.’ 
» New Cumberland, Pa. 


“I think the idea of bringing the 
crafts of the world’s artists and artisans 
to us who do not have the opportunity 
to seek them out for ourselves, is one 





thank you most heartily for ... 
gifts which have come to me thus far, 
as a member of the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club. 
were received with genuine delight, 
showing exquisite 
selection "’ 


iz 12 Months Membership..... .$20.00 
‘I want to take this opportu.:ty to 
two 
SR Rennnccctnen cen-ceitiee se enmeneninidiihnnas ©..26:.. ae ee 
(Please Print) 
I can- assure you they CD sscnscernins-sitecsietnns Seesdainiinaidinanniaiaiity antaditanniinitiy toms penta anenan . 
taste in their 
—M. Q., Philadelphia, Pa. . City & Zone. oo SRD ices emma 
O Do not porpenstine any O For those items which you 
items, as I may wish will personalize, please 


(Note: All original letters are on file in our office) 





Around-The-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 562, 22 Treat Place, Newark 2,N.J. 


January 10, 1953 





to use them as gifts. use the following thitials... 
References: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, N * 
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The Dramatic Story Of The Cup 
: Jesus Used At The Last Supper! 


NCE in a generation, an inspired author of supreme talent 

has the courage to dramatize anew the greatest theme in 

all literature! Here is “The Silver Chalice” by Thomas B. Costain 
—the story of the mystery of the Holy Grail and the young pagan 
sculptor who saved it from destruction. It is a novel bursting with 
adventure, love, faith, passion and intrigue—a monumental drama 
with a cast of immortals including Luke, Paul, Peter, Mark, James 
and John. A towering novel that sweeps you back to the turbulent 


years of Christianity’s birth . . 
best-loved storyteller. 


. the masterwork of America’s 
“The Silver Chalice’ was published at 


$3.85, but you may have your copy—plus a copy of any one of the 
other books described here—as your FREE Gift if you join the 
Family Reading Club now! 


FREE 


ene Teily Reading Cb | 


MEMBERS 
OF THE 


x 
€ MAN 
Desk Dictionary By Catherine Marshall 
A really comprehen- This wonderful life 
sive book. Contains .story of the minis- 
80,000 entries, 700 il- ter who was loved by 
lustrations, 900 pages. millions will inspire 
Newly written, up-to- your life, open new 
date, gccurate. In- doors of hope and 
cludes synonyms, an- faith. Must reading! 
tonyms, word origins. Pub. edition, $3.75. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS 


The Family Reading Club makes this un- 
usual offer to demonstrate how member- 
ship in the Club brings you the best and 
most enjoyable new books at much less than 
the publishers’ regular editions! Found- 
ed to select and distribute books which are 
worthwhile, interesting and entertaining 
without being objectionable in any way, 
the Family Reading Club is just what you 
have been looking for! Each month pub- 
lishers submit books they believe will meet 
the Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Editors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically, These are 
books which every member of your family 
can read—books you can leave where chil- 
dren can read them if they wish—books to 
be retained in your home library with pride. 
How Members Save 60% 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will come 


FAMILY READING CLUB - 


THE SILVER CHALIC 
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STEAMBOAT 
cooKs ON THE RIVER 
By The Browns By Darwin Teilbet 
Contains over 1600 A story of frontier 
recipes—the finest of days along the Ohio 
each of the 48 states— where lives and ca- 
from mouth-watering reers hang in the bal- 
old-fashioned favorites ance as an untried 
to modern taste ~ Easternér takes charge 
lights. Should be in of the Talisman in 

every kitchen. treacherous waters. 


SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


to your home each month. It is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month—you 
may accept as few as four each year to 
retain your membership. And you will re- 
ceive a handsome new “Bonus” Book free 
for each four Club selections you take. 
Thus, the purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. And ‘when the “value 
of the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now—Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every mem- 
ber of your family, let us introduce you to 
the Family Reading Club NOW while you 
can get your copy of ‘The Silver Chalice” 
—plus your choice of any one of the books 
shown here—as your FREE MEMBERSHIP 
GIFTS. Send no monéy, just mail the 
coupon. However, as this unusual offer 
may soon be withdrawn, we urge you to 
mail the coupon NOW! 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


AMERICA 


STORY OF AMERICA 


By Alan C. Collins 


A thrilling panorama 
of our country’s tur- 
bulent history from 
the landing of Col- 
umbus to Eisenhow- 
er’s election—all in 
gripping a size 14 
—, Pu 


Thomas 
Costain- sl 


| 
CREATIVE OME 
DECORATING 
By The Rocke 
Work wonders in 
home with this m 
revised A ae Com 
tains 700 
dozens of ¢ ood 
PR on how’’ ro 


CHRIST 
IN POETRY 
Edited by The Clarks 
A book for the heart 
and the home — 522 
devotional poems 
taken fromall the 
ages, to help you 
know Jesus our Sav- 
ior as never before. w Qa 4 m 
7-30. Pub. edition, $3.49. edition, $5.9 
ce. in, BA. OS Se ; 


1 4 MAIL i COUPON N NOW! 


i TWO BOOKS FREE sms: 


“THE SILVER CHALICE” 
] ..2nd ANY ONE OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 
PAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 1-Pi. MINEOLA, N. Y. 


Please send me at once @ y of “The Silver Chalice”’ 
the one other } 4, I have cheeked below as my two FREE Mi 


I bership Gift — 
Cook: Steamboat on 
ey D Sie Story of Amerien in Pietures | 


IN PICTURES 


. 


Christ in nt 
J Creative Home Decorating 0 peg oe Barn 
(1 A Man Called P Desk Dictionary , 
| alse enroll me as a a of the Family Reading Club and seme) 
e, each month, a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection. 
j have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish 
accept any selection, or alternate book—at the special membef 
| price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and handling). There 
no membership dues or fees, and I may accept as few as i 
selections or alternates during the coming twelve months, 
ning with the current Club selection. As a member, I will re cel 
@ free Bonus Book with each four Club selections or alternat 
I accept. 
NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I will return 
all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled. 


Mr. 
IT science cicainbiniantinataaeiattniinigndiadabiicdeiiataenseeiiiiniatabiabcalaaisebipettital 
s- 


Street and No 





.. Zone...... State .......... ... 
[Same price ‘in ‘Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 
Offer good ¢ only in the U.S.A. and Canada 
—_—=_—_— _ _— 
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